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ee STRANGE LANDS SEEN ON 


The Voyage of Your Dream 


AROUND THE WORLD 


“DAKSHEESH”, the beggars cry! But you don't mind them. They are 
part of the Orient. . .along with the brilliant coloring, the incense, 

the tinkling of bells. Men wear flowing robes... and women, trousers. 
India shows a courtyard made into a Parcheesi board. .wWhere the great 
Akhbar used slave nautch girls for pawns. Why not forget your hum- 
drum past... and for 140 days harvest exciting memories for the years 
to come? Visit Indo-China and the Temple ruins at Angkor Wat, China, Japan, 


Sula, Haweii ... and all the 33 countries of the 7th Around the World Cruise 
... an itinerary that is most comprehensive and complete... over 38,000 miles. 


For ofcourse you choose the Resolute 
... Queen of Cruising Steamers... 
and sail eastward from New York 


January 6th, 1930, arriving in every 
QUEEN OF CRUISING STEAMERS country at the ideal season. 


eS 
39 Broadway New York 
= 209 Tremont St., Boston; 177 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago; 262 S. Broad St., Philadelphia; 1026 Locust 
St., St. Louis; 574 Market St., San Francisco; 


; 807 South Hill St., Los Angeles; 614 St. James St. 
L j West, Montreal; 274 Main St., Winnipeg; Adams 
N E Building, Edmonton. Or Local Tourist Agents. 


Rates $2000 and ur 
clude an extraordi 
program of shore 
cursions. Write t 
for descriptive liter 


1929 


el; 


omance of 


Galleon Days 


awaits You in Modern Luxury 


Te E historic seaport of Barcelona still 
holds captive the vibrant spirit of delight- 


EP falvold Spain .. 


3 -~—romance of Galleon days ee 


. little trips into yesterday 
. yet modern 

by all measures —are the hotels — transpor- 
tation facilities ... here the joyous wayfarer 
pauses in his journey — charmed by Spain’s 


_. oe pean ca 


architecture...the towering spires and color- 
ful palaces of the Great Barcelona Exposi- 
tion beckon with Catalonian gayety —and 
. amidst this 


splendor —the masters in Art—Music— 


bid you a royal welcome .. 


Industry —Sport—have gathered their 
treasures for your pleasure ... here is the 


Pee 1929, 


world’s show it eee 


hotel rates will be carefully regulated by 
the government during the Exposition. 
Apply any Tourist Bureau. 


May to December 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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: . TRAVERS 


A New Way to Travel 


Trips of three to eight weeks without change of trains. Sightseeing in 
famous cities, visits to places which are renowned for scenery, nights 
at well-known hotels, and the same train to continue the journey. 


RAYMOND -WHITCOMB 
LAND CRUISES IN AMERICA 


On special trains that were built exclusively for Raymond-Whitcomb and contain 
comforts and luxuries found in no other trains—rooms with real beds and con- 
necting private baths, Entertainment Cars with gymnasium, recreation rooms, etc. 
The Land Cruises travel by the shortest routes; they go directly from one resort, 
national park or great city to another; and stop only at their various goals. 


You can see more ona Land Cruise SUMMER LAND CRUISES 


ee ¥_7¥- - x . 
. To California, Alaska, North Rim 

y Round the Ww orld Cruise South America Cruise ; of the Grand Canyon, Canadian 
g On the SS. “Columbus” , largest, most luxurious G An unusual cruise, completely encir- s Ae 
and fastest liner ever to sail around the world. ding South America during the south- Rockies and the National Parks. 
With less time at sea than any other cruise round ern suramer. Sailing February 1, 1930. 
the world, yet unusually complete in its program. on S.S. “Samaria”, for a two-months’ Send fc 
he world, ye : SS. “Samaria”, ths Send for the booklet 
Sailing on January 21,1930. $2000 and upward. voyage. Limited to small membership. ‘ bo 


West Indies Cruises Mediterranean Cruise “LAND CRUISES IN 


@ Four Winter cruises on the new “Statendam’’ @ Sailing January 23, on the “Carinthia” AMERICA” 


Raymond & Whitcomb Company 


126 Newsuny Srreetr, Boston, Massacauserrs 
New York, 606 Frera Ave.; Naw York, 225 Firru Ave.; Boston, 165 Taemont Sr.; Philadelphia, 1601 Waixer St_-; Chicago, 176 Nozra Micarcax Ave: 
Detroit, 421 Boox Burrormse; Los Angeles, 423 West Firrn St_; San Francisco. 230 Posr Sr. 
and 300 agents in 219 cities or any authorized steamship agent 


ln writing to advertisers, please mention Taaver 
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THE 
LUXURY CRUISE 


EDITERRANEAN 


POLES RINE} E. Gry PT 
71 DAYS OF DELIGHT. 


Sail away on the famous Cruising Steamer 


“ROTTERDAM” 


under Holland-America Line’s own management 


Leave New York February 6, 1930 


Visiting 18 exotic borderlands 
of the Mediterranean. 


American Express Co. in 
charge of shore excursions. 


Enjoy real comfort, entertainment 
pleasing personal service and unsurpassed 
cuisine. You will find many modern im- 
provements and innovations on the 
Rotterdam this coming cruise. 


For choice selection of accommodations 
make reservations now. 


Illustrated Folder 1 on request 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


21-24 State Street, New York 
Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, Minne- 
arolis, St. Louis, Detroit, Atlanta, Ga., Seattle, New Orleans, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Mexico City, Montreal, Winniveg. 
C1 any authorized Steamship Agent. 
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When you visit New York you will see our huge tri-motored safety planes 
lying over the city every day. They are giving our guests the finest pleasure in 
New York. It’s the newest way to see the city. 

Our connecting coaches leave for the airport from the Hotel Astor (Times 
quare) daily, except Sundays, every hour from 2:30 to 8:00 P. M., returning 
aio three hours. Daytime fare, $9.90. At night, $12.20—the view is spec- 
acular! 

The tours are personally conducted; your guides are well trained, courteous 
y enthusiastic. SEE ALL NEW YORK AT ONCE. You'll have a wonder- 
ul time. 


Vrite for Circular - Ask for Mr. Bell 


Make Reservations Early - Phone BRY ant 4550 - 
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Formerly Hew York Skylines 


MAIN LOBBY — HOTEL ASTOR — NEW YORK CITY 
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GHRAPEEX 


The Camera for Pictures 


That Are Hard To Get 


Pe full tilt... mallets 
slashing, puck zipping across the turf: 
—polo. Swiftest of sports. Too swift for 
even the practiced eye of an artist to 
catch the details —but not too swift for 


a Gratlex. < s < > wo ON NON 


There’s only one camera for such 
pictures—the Graflex! Incredible speed. 
Absolute certainty of focus. The cam- 
era to which no picture is impossible. 


It eliminates guesswork.. <« ~ x Xx 


Graflex “Series B”, 3%"x 4%", speed up to 1/1000 
second—$80. .... Other models $85 to $375. 


FEATURED BY THE BEST DEALER EVERYWHERE 


GRA X 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


FOLMER GRAFLEX CORP. 
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© Donald C. Thompson from Herbert Photos 
THE STROLLING PLAYERS PERFORM 
The itinerant troupes of entertainers that may be seen in any Chinese city follow a profession centuries old—a profession without honor but 
nevertheless highly popular. 


It matters little to the players whether they perform in the open air or in a theater, for Chinese actors rarely use 


scenery. At this impromptu performance in one of Canton’s parks the players are giving a musical number. The male spectators are seated on the 
left, the female on the right. In the background a group of people are seen studying the bulletin boards carrying the news and announcements. 
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NUMBER 3 


KHYBER— 


Moras MOST HISTORIC “PASS 


How England Guards the Gateway to Northern India—With the Caravans 
Through the Perilous Hindu Kush—The Highway of 


Invasion for Twenty Centuries 


By RAYMOND FULLER 


IKE King Solomon’s sister in “The Song of Songs,” 

_ Sister India is “a garden enclosed.” There is no way by 
, which to violate India’s soil save through two gates. One 
f them is the Indian Ocean, and the keeper of that gate is the 
‘ritish Navy. The other gate is Khyber, and the keepers of 
iat are Nature—and the British Army. 

Nature has done all it could. From the borders of Yunnan 
’rovince in China westward to where Baluchistan, India and 
ersia meet at the water’s edge, there is but one weak link in 
ae chain of mountains along the land frontier. Only one pass 
arough which a large invading army might enter—and has 

tered often enough in centuries gone by—Khyber. Not that 


Nature has left at this spot a broad highway through a wide val- 
2y! On the contrary, the Khyber Pass is but a knife-cut in the 
owering walls of the Hindu Kush range. 

But from the extent to which that knife-cut is today fortified, 


patrolled, barb-wired and gar- 
risoned, it would seem that the 
Guardians of India were an- 
ticipating holding back the whole 
northern half of Asia from en- 
tering—not to mention the Bear 
of Russia or the stricken Eagle 
of Germany. Although there is 
now but one potential invader in 
sight, these zealous guardians 
remember Alexander and 
Genghis Khan, and keep anxious 
eyes over toward their North- 
west Frontier. 

That one potential invasion 
might come from the doughty 
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THE NORTHWESTERN GATEWAY TO INDIA 


No other pass in the world has possessed such strategic importance as the great northwest gateway to the plains of India. Through this rocky defile 
have passed during a course of two thousand years Persian, Greek, Seljuk, Tatar and Mongol armies, and such great conquerors as Alexander the 
Great, Genghis Khan, Tamerlane, Baber and Ahmed Shah. England keeps the Khyber Pass strongly fortified today and in addition to a new roadway 

it has built a railroad to the border of Afghanistan. 


Armed guards accompany the 


caravans going through the 
Khyber Pass. 


tribes of Afghanistan which 
is just now in the real throes 
of a several-sided revolution. 
Afghanistan is a land of wild 
mountains and valleys, and 
wilder men. It is a land of 
jealous tribes that never have 
been welded into anything re- 
sembling a representative of 
democratic nationality. These 
warriors understand the oath 
of the blood feud which is the 
curse of their domestic polity. 
They understand 
the annual jirgas 
justice dealt out 
during a sort of 
wittengemote like 
that of our Saxon 
forefathers at which 
all the clans gather 
and settle as to the 
cash value of the 
murders and _ rob- 
beries committed 
during the past 
twelvemonth. They 
understand the rule 
of force, for it has 
been with them al- 
ways. They under- 
stand how to raid 
unsuspecting border 
villages—or failing 
that, betimes, how to wrest a living out of their land through 
goats and sheep. But they understand little else. Scores of un- 


Among the warlike Pathan tribesmen of the 
hills a rifle is worth a good deal more than 
a man’s life. 


PASS FREIGHTERS AT REST IN PESHAWAR 


TRAVEL 
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tamed tribes hold areas of Afghanistan under their several 
dominions, and give uncertain fealty to whatever “royal” house: 
manages to hold sway at Kabul. They are wary of India’s 
guardians and their trigger fingers itch for the plunders of rich 
Hindustan. Hence there is reason for fort, lookout and barbed 
wire in the Pass above Peshawar. 4 

“No other pass in the world has possessed such strategic im- 
portance or retains so many historic associations as this gate- 
way to the plains of India,” states the Encylopedia Britannica. 

Before recorded history, the present dominant stock of all 
Hindustan came in through Khyber: they are akin to the Nordic 
(Aryan) stream which peopled Europe. Long later—but 2,500 
years ago!—Alexander the Great conquered “that fair land be- 
yond Indus,” and to get there his military machine entered by 
the Khyber. 

In the early Christian centuries the fierce Scythians rode down’ 
—and stayed. Genghis Khan, Tamerlane, Mahmud of Ghazni 
—horrid names which Indian lore mentions with a shudder— 
all these passed through the same gate. Babar Shah, who 
founded the line of the Great Moguls, thoroughly established 
a new religion and a new culture in India, and the Pass opened” 
under his rule to let in a whole migration of Islam. 

The Moguls and their kind and kindred have left in the north- 
west of India the Pathans, Sikhs, and the other Punjabis of the 
Punjab, long the backbone of resistance to the British rule. The 
First and the Second Afghan Wars in 1839 and 1879 made 
the British “‘peacemakers”’ fight and refight their way up and down 
through the Pass from Peshawar to Kabul, and many a soldier 
from far-off Albion met his death along that barren highway. 

The more expeditiously to send its punitive columns through 
that highway, Great Britain has now made a broader military 
road which in many places relocates the way above the old stony, 
washed-out, rutted one of history. But only in a few spots can” 
it swerve from the old way, so narrow is the Pass, and then 
only by cutting itself out of the hard rock alongside. And this” 
newer human channel stops short at the border line, half way 


The camel caravanserais in which the weary beasts of burden take their rest after the long trek through the Khyber Pass are surrounded by tiny | 


shops where the drivers eat, gamble and bargain for merchandise 
through the Pass will come to an end. : 


; In the near future the camel’s preéminence as the principal means of transportation 
Already motor trucks are being used on the new roadway, each one carrying the equivalent of twenty camel- | 


f 


loads of merchandise. | 
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rough. The Afghans will not yet look favorably upon its ex- 
nsion into their own domain, even to be the great boon to 
ade that it would of course be; for they distrust “the fierce 
reeks” of modern times, knowing not what Trojan Horse of 
ion will one day be trundled on this highway past their gates. 
‘ot content with the military highway, these “Greeks” have just 
pmpleted an equally military railroad above the former, tunnel- 
ig and tunneling the mountains—but likewise stopping short at 
ne border. For the Afghans will have none of it, as a potential 
eart-stab at their capital. 

While wars may be “the searchlights of history,” tending to 
ycus Our attention upon slaughter and the tumbling of dynas- 
es, it must not be overlooked that the peace-time functions of 
iat fifty-mile cleft in the mountains may have even exceeded 
1e others in importance. For generations, for centuries, there 
ave filed through it the caravans of a rich commerce. Always 
1 fear of swooping raiders from the hills roundabout, eternal 
igilance and armed guards have accompanied these caravans 
nce before men can remember, but their indomitable flow back- 
‘ards and forwards has only been temporarily interrupted by 
vars and rumors from time to time. In this no-man’s-land 
uards can not even now be dispensed with, and certain clans 
hose hereditary right it has been for many years still collect 
heir levies. 

Today, as this is written in sight of the Pass, there are no 
jaravans coming through, nor going north; for there is war in 
fghanistan. The camels are resting. The mules and donkeys 
re putting on a few ounces of flesh. Presently they will be on 
ie weary move again. Rugs and drugs, pelts and felts, will 
yme south, and north will go the wares of Europe and Ind. 
his wide area where literally “a rifle is worth a great deal more 
dan a man’s life,’ the Northwest Frontier of India, would be 
difficult mandate for any League of Nations dedicated to an 
utlawry of war and the “rights of small nations.” Here men 
{ trade and men of raid are continuously at odds with one an- 
ther. While the livelihood of the hinterland to the north of 


CARAVANS MOVING INTO THE SOUTHERN ENTRANCE 


them is absolutely dependent 
upon the free flow of caravans 
to the outer world, the more dif- 
ficult livelihood of the peoples 
nearer the Pass is gained by a 
perpetual outlawry of peace. 
One authority 
tells us: 

SApALt att Olnm 
rifle thieving and 
horse stealing, the 
tribal Pathan raids 
the villages of the 
plains to the south 
whenever he can, 
carrying’ off hard 
cash and_ livestock, 
women or children 
or rich. Hindu mer- 
chants for ransom. 
He has good facili- 
ties, because India is 
a free country where 
normally all may 
come. The would-be 
raider deposits his 
rifle in police cus- 
tody at one of the 
border posts, swag- 
gers into Peshawar 
bazaar and thence by 
train or bus departs 
to the scene of his 
proposed action. 
There he will spend weeks studying local conditions and working 
out plans. Then he returns to the border, gathers up his rifle 
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Even today guards are necessary to protect 
the caravans against the swift raids of the 
tribesmen who lurk in the hills high above 
the Khyber. 


As far as the eye can reach along the winding roadway heavily laden camel caravans are moving toward the narrow defiles of the Pass. This pic- 
ture gives a good idea of the barrenness and desolation of this section of India—a mountainous land inhabited by Pathan tribes who recognize no 


‘authority except their own laws and customs and who have to be kept in check by military force. 


fortresses. 


On the hill top may be seen one of England’s 


There are scores like it along this strategic route. 


HAGGLING AT PESHAWAR’S MARKET 


In the markets and narrow, crooked streets of Peshawar Pathans, Afghans and Hindus mingle, for this city is 
For centuries traveling merchants bring- 
ing their caravans from Kabul, Bokhara and Samarkand have come to Peshawar with rich cargoes of silks, 


the goal of the caravans that come southward through the Khyber. 


precious stones, rugs and woolens. 


and goes home to make preparations. One night down they 
come, perhaps thirty miles on foot in a night, and the next thing 
is a raided village, a house or two in flames, some corpses and 
the loot on its way to the hills.” 

So often have their own and their forefathers’ livestock been 
snatched from their dooryards, women and children abducted, 
head-men held for ransom, that the present dwellers in the wider 
reaches of Khyber take wise precautions. Their villages are 
really family cantonments each within its thick and high mud 
wall. Not an isolated dwelling is in sight, for these Afridi 
tribesmen of the Pass move with flocks and herds within the 
patriarchal compound at nightfall and close the heavy gate. Ris- 
ing from inside each compound is a tall watch-tower where 
sentinels are posted. These towers are all that a passerby may 
see over the tops of the walls. Towers, walls, soil, in winter 
especially, an unvaried symphony in dull yellow adobe. An 
arid, unverdant, craggy homeland is theirs where agriculture is 
negligible and where legal income must be produced by gaunt 
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flocks of goats and sheep which 
alone can find forage amid the 
bleak hillsides. Unless actu- 
ally at work with some primt- 
tive tool, every man you meet 
in daylight will have his rifle 
on as surely as his turban. The 
roadway from Peshawar to 
the border is British, and by 
iron rule no man may fire 
across it. But the roadside is 
“tribal land” under tribal law, 
which “law” means pretty 
much “each man for himself, 
and the rifle take the slowest.’ 


The days of Omar Khayyam 
and his songs are reproduced 
by them. They are the days 
of Omar! With its customs 
and materials and garb and 
occupations. 

The stuffs which they carry 
will concentrate at Jalalabad, 
nearly a hundred miles from 
the border, or at Dakka, but 
ten. On but two days in a week 
will they attempt to defile 
through the mountains, for 
upon Tuesdays and Fridays have the feuding clans agreed to ob- 
serve truce; on these days alone will the heavy guard of tribal 
levies be furnished them. Twice a week, then, will start the 
miles of pack animals which will carry the goods down to 
Peshawar in India. Half-way this winding snake of commerce 
will stop for the night. At Landi Kotal is the wide, high-walled 
caravanserai where they may rest secure. Pass among them 
there, shouldering your way through the crowded thick-smelling 
mob, and if you recall the Rubaiyat at all, ten to one you will 
find yourself repeating :, 


“Think, in this battered Caravanserai 
Whose Portals are alternate Night and Day, 
How Sultan after Sultan with his pomp 
Abode his destined Hour and went his way. 


“A moment’s Halt—a momentary taste 
Of Being from the Well amid the Waste— | 
And lo! the phantom Caravan has reached 
The Nothing it set out from—QOh, make haste!” 


; A CARGO OF WOOL 
Fridays and Tuesdays are the only days when caravans pass through the Khyber. 


Following the Afridi War in 1897, the British entered into an 


ee the tribesmen of the Pass and paid them a subsidy to allow caravans to journey unmolested on these days. The peace established 
in as been dubious and unsatisfactory. Even today the Pass is sometimes closed and sniping and guerilla raids are not infrequent. 
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Visit that enclosure by night, as I did once, and 
iu will not need the artifice of cinema directors 
take you back to Bagdad, Samarkand and the 
rsia of an elder age. It was not wise, but it was 
chanting, moving about amongst wares, animals 
ud folk as crude and callous as nomad life was 
7o thousand years ago. Kipling drew a picture 
- what Kim lived in and loved at the camel- 
‘ivers’ rest-station in Lahore. The sounds, the 
nells, the shops, the unkempt coarseness of raw 
ality which he so acutely described were all there 
Landi Kotal in the heart of Khyber’s heart... . 
Unburdened asses bit and kicked one another in 
nrebuked abandon, the vicious ill-nature bred by 
eir life of half-fed toil finding relish in the pain 
ey could give and take. Smoldering hookahs 
lere being gravely smoked and passed from hand 
» hand around the glowing embers of worn- 
it cooking fires. Crunching jaws finished bundles 
withered fodder brought many a mile on the 
-eders’ backs. Bullock-carts were having a spoke 
newed or a tongue mended in the illumination 
> ancient brass lanterns standing on the ground 
sside them and throwing out lightings a Correggio 
ight have worshiped. On sheepskin pelts scar- 
iced men lay facing the heavy stars above, and 
2re and there women and babes slept curled tightly 
gether. Camels groaned; at intervals roosters 
owed. 
In the scores of tiny shops which made a roofed 
azaar continuous all the way around the foot of 
ne square, travelers ate, gambled or bargained, 
pnversed gravely, argued vehemently, drank 
olidly. From some distant group a flute 
alsettoed a monotonous song of Asia . . . slow tempo, weird 
\inor nasalings that went on and on. In a far corner an ex- 
austed flock of the curious fat-tailed sheep of Persia huddled 
ose in panting sleep, guarded by a trio of watchdogs who 
rowled ominously at our approach.... A heap of worn sad- 
les. A pile of bundled Bokhara rugs worth ten thousand rupees. 
. yoke of white Indian bulls, horns painted green and twisted 
to grotesque curlicues, lying as if dead. Twenty mule-loads 
f untanned hides stacked in a single ill-smelling mound. A 
warthy grandsire with deep-wrinkled forehead tenderly greas- 
ag a new gun with tallow from a cooper pot that was worth a 
ansom in London or New York.... A scribe writing Turkish 
haracters on coarse paper for a circle of illiterate traders who 
aze at him in respectful awe. ... A water-bearer carrying 
rom customer to customer a bulging goat-hide like a great bag 


ONE OF BRITAIN’S FORTRESSES IN THE KHYBER 


Since 1839 Great Britain has carried on a continual struggle to keep peace in the Khyber. : : j 

the Afridi and numerous punitive expeditions, constant vigilance is still necessary. The grim bastions which have 

been erected along the Pass serve as barracks for the English troops which are always in readiness, and as bulwarks 
against an invasion of India from the north. 
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SNIPING IN THE MOUNTAINS 


The last twenty miles of the route through the Khyber Pass lies through the country of 

Afridi where there are no such things as police or laws. The Afridi’s life is largely taken 

up with family and clan feuds that have been going on for generations. As a result, the 
Afridi is always armed and lives in perpetual fear and distrust of his fellows. 


over his shoulders. ... Little wonder a white child Kim could 
resent and forget his white heritage among such other-worldly 
scenes as these! ... No, it was not wise to stray like a lamb 
among such hungry wolves. Two of us dressed, it might seem 
to them, like Maharajahs, with surely wallets in our pockets, 
drew many a stare of amazement from those among whom we 
silently walked. But in their numbers was our safety. 

We had watched them come, five miles strong, for hours up, 
up, up the winding roadway to this highest point of the Pass. 
The daylight vision had fascinated us. When the sun had sunk 
behind the western range we had stayed. One cannot watch this 
primitive procession passing in review without primordial thrills 
rising within him! Every type of Asia’s beasts-of-burden will 
comprise this caravan: camels, many, many camels; mules, 


donkeys, horses, water-buffalo, bullocks. 


As in the lifetime of the 
poet-tentmaker of Per- 
sia, men will often bring 
families along; infant 
camels will ride upon 
their mother’s backs; 
puppies, colts, lambs, kids, 


chickens, ducks, geese, 
partridges—and children 
—will also get a lift. 


Dust, the yellow dust that 
has risen under feet since 
Moses, will be over all. 
Lurching along high upon 
the camel-loads, or jig- 
ging by in tune to the 
trot of the. fixed-eyed 
donkeys, riders wil] 
stream by you who give 
no hint of the year 1929. 
Yes, one hint: every 
Afghan will wear rifle 
and cartridge-belt— 
though his dirk may be 
of the craftsmanship of 
his forefathers. Fatalists, 
every soul of them. Tired. 
Defiant. 

And at every mile from 
(Continued on page 54) 


Despite several wars with 
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THE WORLD’S LARGEST ‘BUFFALO HERD 


At Canada’s Buffalo Park at Wainwright—How Ten Thousand Buffalo Are 


and the streak of a silver s 
horizon below clouds about 
Not ideal conditions to seek 


iE had rained and sleeted. Finally the storm had eased off 


the world on a hilly prairie, wooded and darkening in a storm, 


about the area of New York 
from the Battery to the Bronx. 

“T don’t believe we'll find 
‘em,’ said Warden Davis of 
the Buffalo Park at Wain- 
wright. “In this kind of 
weather, they’re apt to break 
up in small herds and shelter 
for the night in brushwood.” 
However, the one thing game 
life does in its natural habitat 
is the unexpected. 

I had been out in the Buffalo 
Park in calm August mornings 
with not a cat’s paw of breeze 
to carry scent, and we did not 
get nearer to the herds than 
two-hundred yards. When we 
found an old outcast king ly- 
ing in melancholy solitude, no 
sooner did he sense the quiet 
hum of our motor than he lum- 
bered up and plunged into the 


brush, where we could not 
follow. 
Yet with every chance 


against our finding the herds 
bunched together, with wind 
and an atmosphere that 
snapped with the nervous ten- 
sion of a vicious angry storm, 
the warden had hardly ex- 


pressed his doubt when, rounding into the cup of a hill-en- 


circled gully, we came on one 


I have ever witnessed in wild life. 

On the slope of one hill were gathered the elk, on the other 
the buffaloes, where the wind could not strike. A muddy slough 
for a watering-place lay between the hills. 
sought what would be good shelter and pasture against the howl- 


The buffalo herd at Wainwright Park in Canada is the lar 


government, the buffaloes increased 
the park can support and yearly h 


Tended—In the Path of a Stampeding Herd 


By AGNES C. LAUT 


unset came through a pea-green 
as cheerful as lead. 
out the largest buffalo herd in 


hundred elk. 


2 aed PCIE 1s : 
AN EXILED MONARCH 
A defeated king no longer able to maintain his supremacy, this venerable 
bull is doomed to the lonely life of an outcast. Broken-hearted and 
dispirited he will face the winter storms alone rather than return to the 
herd and play a minor role. A leader of the herd usually loses his 
supremacy in his ninth or tenth year. His horns grow too dull to fight; 
he may lose an eye; his teeth fall out; but he often lives on for five or 
ten solitary years. Fortunately, in the park, he is fed and protected. 


of the most wonderful sights than a poetry of motion. 


They had evidently 


BUFFALOES ON THE MOVE 


from a herd of under 
undreds are being moved north to the far hinterlands of the Peace R 


that would have made a fancy 


ing storm that broke with renewed violence that night and for 
the next two days. By actual count there were more than foul 
It was impossible to determine, in the twiligh 
how many of the eight thousand buffaloes there were, but cers) 
tainly not less than two thousand. The mating, a somewhat) 


restless as well as dangerous 
season, was past. Though th 
summer had been very hot an 
dry, sloughs had _— supplie 
abundance of water, and the 
herds had come through sleek 
as butter, glossy as silk. The 
bulls of both elk and buffalo” 
had lined up—in the way de 
scribed in the old story books 
of pioneer days—in a patrol of 
sentinels on the crest of th 
two hills. The cows and ye 
lings had yarded below on 
slopes towards the lake. 
You could see that the e 
had already acquired th 
rump flags for semaphori 
followers in flight over t 
coming winter snows—littl 
patches of white-streaked fa 
fur, draped over hindquart 
for all the world like “tidi 
over our grandmother’s cha 
and as for the young bucks 
all the glory of their huge n 
antlers, like naked brane! 
against the silver horizon, 
never saw a boy or girl vain 
more self-conscious, or be 
able to display the fine ado 
ment in graceful coquetrie 
dancer despair. It was mor 


It was a very apotheosis of beauti 
grace; but it was not unconscious. 

Children may be unconscious; but adolescence never. 
that unconscious fiction where mating plays any part. 
young bucks paraded in gay pride on the crest of the hill agai 
the light up and down through the admiring lines of their riva 


For 


= 


gest in the world. Carefully protected in territory specially set aside for them by 
a hundred to over 12,000 in less than thirty years. Today there are more buffaloes t 
iver and turned adrift in the wilds) 


WIRY SOL 29 


hey pranced. They danced. They wheeled. They engaged 
sham boxing-matches with “the boys” and the click of the 
brns might have been castanets for dancers. One gay fellow 
th the most glorious antlers I have ever seen—they resembled 
little tree—delicately lifted his forefoot in the air and poised 
there and laid back his horns and scratched his fur patch 
rear—killing two birds with one stone—displaying the most 
agnificent horns and gracefully drawing attention to a fur flag 
ich ladies would do well to follow for safety when the bliz- 
irds came. 
Whether the play were a nightly frolic, such as the morning 
ince of prairie chickens, or for the benefit of the ladies watch- 
g below on the hill slope, I don’t know. I am setting down 
e facts new to me in animal life. 
7 The wind had evidently out-hummed the sound of our motor, 
jiding down the cut on its own speed; but the warden had 
‘ought with him a peck of oats to attract the tamer of the 
liffalo. He stepped from the car and began calling—“Maudy— 
j audy—Maudy—Granny—Granny—Granny—Granny” — and 


I3 


jestic as an empress followed by her year-old fawn trying in 
vain to get evening refreshments of milk. With an eye on our 
car, Maudy began on the oats. The warden extended the peck 
measure. She looked him over; he was all right; in plunged 
the nose, though one forefoot was poised—I don’t know whether 
to show off, or to be ready to run. 

I slid out of the car. I wanted to try a test Indians have told 
me will always calm wild creatures if you can keep a steady 
hand. Now I haven’t the steady hand I had when I lived in 
the West. New York’s pace does not make for steady hands. 
Still worse, it was too cold to take my cape off ; and the cape was 
lined with red, which animals hate as the blood sign; and the 
wind that blew between the two hills kept flapping the cape; 
so everything was against a good test of the Indian lore. Ac- 
cording to Indian lore, if you can get a wild animal to smell 
you and not bat an eye or a nerve betraying unexpected treach- 
ery, and if they approve of your smell, they will trust you as 
one of themselves—adopt you in the herd; but you must trust 
them before they trust you. Now I regret to say animals do 


GRAZING IN PEACE 


he condition of this old Manitoba herd of buffalo grazing in new pasturage in South Dakota is obvious from their poor fur, their thin sides and 

1eir languid movements. The last of the Dakota bison were destroyed by the Indians in 1883. For a time it looked as though the buffalo would 

ecome extinct in America. In 1903 there were scarcely more than a thousand buffaloes in all North America. Today there are more than ten thou- 
sand in Wainwright Park alone, not to mention the other reserves in the United States and Canada. 


oth herds for the first time discovered us directly between them 
t the head of the lake. The buffalo lumbered up from pastur- 
ng. The reposing elk bounded in air—then paused; for we 
‘ad stopped and stood motionless allaying their fear of pursuit. 

“Maudy—Maudy—Maudy,” chanted the warden. Every tone 
vas a love caress. 

_ After all, why should these herds fear man? 

Hadn’t the buffalo lived there for almost fifteen years un- 
tarmed by man; fed by the one-armed man when sleet froze 
ver the buffalo grass and hay had to be scattered among the 
ierds for a month one terrible winter? Hadn't the elk been 
‘ere since they were rescued one famine winter of terrible deep 
nows from the Yellowstone? Why should they fear man? 
{his man was a tried friend; and wild animals, curiously enough, 
larbor no fear of motors. 

_ There was a vague movement towards us in both herds. The 
‘Ik came shyly first. The warden threw some oats on the 
sround. A magnificent doe—with her head held high as any 
intlered buck and a pair of long ears smooth as velvet with 
ittle fine hairs to catch breeze or sound—came marching up ma- 


like my smell. I took the peck measure in my hand. The doe 
noted the change, raised her head and looked. She smelled my 
hand and sniffed my wrist. I pushed my sleeve up so she could 
smell my arm; and she began eating out of my hand. The wind 
flapped: my red-lined ‘cape. 

“Look out she doesn’t strike with her forefoot,’ counseled 
the voice behind. 

To show that I trusted her—also because the way to avoid a 
forefoot blow is to stand parallel with the shoulder—I leaned 
against her. 

Maudy looked over her shoulder. I won’t say she laughed 
but she smiled. More oats, I put my left arm round her neck 
and began scratching that place where you can gentle a dog, a 
cat, a horse, a deer—yes and some day, when it is not windy, I 
am going to try it on a buffalo—right under the chin and neck. 

. But what was the gay gentleman with the tree antlers doing? 
I have a suspicion he may have had something to do with the 
paternity of the young individual taking a pasteurized milk sup- 
per to rear; for he came trotting down the hill with a whistle 
which can only be likened to the Scriptual “neezings,” or war 
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North America. 


cry of the Napthali, the stag tribe of Israel. Then all the sen- 
tinels on the crest of the hill took up that whistle of alarm and 
began trotting uneasily back and forward. This is the place 
where one movement of human distrust would have sent the 
herd off in a stampede, heads laid back, feet scarcely tapping 
the ground and the rump flag semaphoring—‘‘danger—danger— 
fly.” They didn’t like that blood-colored silk thing encircling 
the neck of their queen of the herd. A dozen bucks came pranc- 
ing our way. The does and fawns scrambled up. More oats! 
The gallant of the herd “neezed” a whistle just behind us. Maud 
raised her head proudly, tossed a snort of disdain for masculine 
suspicions over her shoulder—and more oats! 

' I really wonder what she said. It was emphatic. It was final. 
It was entirely reassuring for the whistling ceased on the crest 
of the hill and the antlered gentleman went prancing—every 
step saying, “please observe my beautiful grace,’—down to the 
muddy lake, where he threw himself violently in—no—not to 
suicide but to roll in a mud bath. Then he jumped out—rolled 
himself over and over to dry his coat, rose with a shake and 
began a show boxing-match with a young fellow that would 
have made a Carpentier or Pavlowa look like a circus clown. 

But the warden had also called “Granny—Granny—Granny” ; 
and Granny was serenely coming, for the whole buffalo herd 
began moving our way. Now pioneers may have witnessed buf- 
faloes in hundreds of thousands and liked it. I haven’t. The 
most I have seen together were two to four thousand at one 
time, and we were right across 
their path. 

“Let us move a little higher 
and not disturb the elk,” sug- 
gested the warden; and we 
wheeled to higher ground fac- 
ing the buffalo squad. 

But Granny was coming 
right on like a lady whose ma- 
jestic parade through life has 
never been opposed. I had 
always thought, and the most 
of naturalists aver, that the 
buffalo cow is from 200 to 300 
pounds lighter than the bulls; 
also that the bulls are much 
more bellicose than the cows. 
This warden, of over ten 
years’ experience with both, 
differs from the study-chair 
observers; and Granny bore 
his evidence out. She was 
huge. 

“The bulls,” said the war- 
den, “are only ferocious at mat- 
ing time or in a fight; and even 
in a fight, they may be vicious 
but they are not mean. When 
two bulls fight for supremacy 


BRINGING HOME THE WANDERERS 


These wanderers are returning obediently to the park under the gue of a or fe aa 
i d ill have some idea of the herds that roamed American plains in the early days. l : 
ee The annual rate of destruction during the building of the first railroads in the West is estimated at 2,500,000 head. 


A SHY COUSIN FROM TIBET 


In an effort to develop a cross breed the yak has been imported from 
Tibet. The resulting yak-buffalo grows as much beef as the Hereford and 
almost as good a hide as the buffalo. 


fodder as the buffalo. 


lmagine this whole hillside black with moving 
In countless numbers buffalo ranged over a third of 


in the herd, they crash and ram and bellow and set the dust fly: 
ing all over the place till one gets the side-hook into the soft 
flank of the other, which pitches the beaten fellow over and 
out. Even then, they don’t keep on attacking. They don’t 


stamp and gore a fallen foe and toss his mangled flesh in air 


like domestic bulls. They just give him a rip. They know he 
is down and out, discarded, deposed, broken-hearted and broken 
spirited forever; and they pass right on and leave him a de- 
throned king. 
“He will never again join any herd. He won’t look at a cow. 
He knows he has failed in the great championship struggle and 
he crawls off to wait to die. It usually happens in the ninth or 
tenth year, and, as we have proved, some of these old fellows 
live to over twenty years. They are really outcasts for the rest 
of their lives. They don’t even chum up with other outcast 
bulls. They just go off by themselves for the rest of thei 
lives. Imagine their loneliness in the winter storms, when the 
wolves are on the ramp and the herds form a circle to shelter 
the cows and calves. These old fellows lie out alone. Look at 
their faces!’ Melancholy! I guess. You can see them all ove 
the park.” 
We had. They are one of the saddest sights in wild life. 
“But the cows are a different proposition. Buffaloes are 
always shy unless you find them as calves beside a dead mother 
and bring them in and put them to suckle a cow, when you can 
domesticate them till they have their first calf. Then they are 
ugly and savage and undepend- 
able always. But if you think 
the cows are less powerful than 
the bulls, here’s Granny—a pet 
of mine. Be careful for her 
yearling calf is running with 
her and she believes in—” = 
Did he say “woman's 
rights’? I don’t know; for 
over the hummock came a 
great black head with a black 
muzzle and little red eyes I 
would not like to anger, and 
great dark brown furred shoul 
ders like a sleigh robe, and 
flanks sleek and silky as those 
of the elks with deeper fur. 
Her little tufted tail was 
straight out in the air like an 
angry cat’s. No, Granny, I 
would not like to anger you 
and stay to argue. 
“How about the car? Safe?’ 
I asked, seeing the clan of 


in a dark mass. 4 
“Perfectly safe; and that’ 
another funny thing,” tt 


It consumes only half as mutch ‘ 
warden was hopping out wi’ 


Granny’s followers coming up | 
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ON SENTRY DUTY FOR THE NIGHT 


ationed on the crest of this hill these bull elk will keep guard over the herd throughout the night. 


ge as small trees and they are grown in a single season. 


Their superb spreading horns are often as 


Judging by the behavior of these bulls when they strut and dance before the herd, their 


horns are the source of considerable pride. 


fs one arm round a fresh peck of oats. “You can ascribe it to 
smory or instinct, or any explanation you like—I’m no natural- 
ij—but while the buffaloes hate a man on horseback and will 
t a jag into the soft flank of a pony if they can, they don’t 
@nd a car, or a wagon in the least. I guess they remember 
ley were hunted for two centuries by enemies on horseback ; 
Et the car is new in the park here and they have never been 
g.acked as a herd and don’t mind it. They don’t mind a man 
foot. I think they know he is powerless. It’s mighty un- 
fe for the man, though, if they took to milling and gallop- 
lz past wheré he stood; for the buffaloes only see well side- 
ys and if they hit into.something straight ahead, they are 
t to toss it aside; and a buffalo’s horns are as sharp as—”’ 
He didn’t need to finish. Granny’s horns were as close to 
r windshield as I am to the paper on which I am writing; they 
sre sharp as a garden sickle; and around us were buffaloes 
i hundreds. Yes, buffaloes ini thousands, with no more idea 
getting out of.the way of headlights than a stone wall. Calves 
d0ed in a low middle tone. , The cows snorted and the bulls— 
won't say bellowed—it, was. more like a distant rumble of 
ander. And--restless?* You 
d not need to be told the king 
bovines had a nervous, mo- 
se, melancholy temperament. 
ach animal of the countless 
ass was moving, stamping, 
ough there were no flies, root- 
g the sodden earth up with 
ms, not in challenge like the 
ill, but to drench the hot fur 
ith the mud that cools and 
Ils vermin. Granny and the 
arden were already discussing 
e peck of oats. 
I can’t say she ate in the 
aceful ladylike way Maud did. 
ie didn’t. She ate greedily as 
ough life had always been an 
‘e-long difficult struggle to get 
at huge paunch filled with 
1ough forage to make fat and 
ir against glacial cold; and she 
ever took her little red eyes oft 
ther the warden or the car. 
ine lunge, and she could have 
tssed our car on the steep slope 
ver as easily as a child’s card 
buse—and—she knew it. The 


a few wood buffaloes round Great Slave Lake, and half a dozen 
private herds from Texas to the specimens in New York and 
New England. Firearms are the one thing on earth a buffalo 
fears. 

I got out and would have repeated the Indian test on Granny, 
but on this higher ground the wind was flopping the red-lined 
cape, and common sense counseled caution. I could not take it 
off without chattering; and nervousness you must not show if 
you would win the confidence of wild life. The next morning, 
I came out early clad in close-fitting, earth-colored corduroy pre- 
pared to try the test out on Granny; but the storm blurred our 
windshield and wiped out hill and ravine in a plunging sleet. 
Not an animal of any sort was visible. 

These buffaloes were in a peculiar sense old friends of mine. 
Years ago, when a child in Winnipeg, Colonel Bedson had the 
foundation of the herd out at Stony Mountain. Some also ran 
round Strathcona’s ranch on the outskirts of the town; but as 
city encroached on prairie and fences cut off pasture, the herd 
was sold to ranchers in South Dakota and Montana. In Winni- 
peg, when the cowboys tried to round up the little herd for 
winter feeding, ponies were al- 
ways killed by the sharp horn- 
thrust in the soft flank. 

Then, fifteen years later, 
chance took me to South Da- 
kota and Montana. There were 
my old friends again—less than 
a hundred multiplied to seven 
hundred; but they were a dere- 
lict lot. The tragedy of a van- 
ishing race had pursued them to 
South Dakota. The settlers’ 
fence was cutting off the good 
pasture, and the buffaloes were 
getting such a sparse living on 
the dry black gumbo lands there 
didn’t seem anything for them 
to do but lie down to die, or 
be killed in a last wild cruel 
buffalo hunt. Civilization was 
driving the ancestors of the 
domestic bovine to their last 
stand. They were thin. They 
were in poor fur, though it was 
October. They were past the 
restless stage, languid and in- 
different to life. Then it was 
the Canadian Government 
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inffalo is absolutely fearless ex- 
ept of fire; and firearms are 
re. Fireams have extinguished 
ae buffalo except for this pub- 


i herd, a park herd in Banff, 


j 


REFUGEES IN THE PARK 


When wolves are at their worst outside the protected territory of 

Wainwright Park goats, sheep and caribou drift in by the thousands. 

When rabbits are infected by parasites and die wolves prey upon other 

game. Some uncanny instinct tells the mountain goats that they will 
find a safe haven in the park. 


bought back the herd and set 
aside to them for ever like the 
Indian, their prototype in the 
human race, a perpetual reserve 
in a section of ideal buffalo 
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range—bunch grass, ravines, innumerable sloughs and wooded 
hillocks for shelter. The soil was not good settlers’ ground— 
too light; but ideal for game. Round the two hundred square 
miles was thrown sixteen-foot and fourteen-foot strong tenc- 
ing. 

T was canoeing down Saskatchewan River, the year the buf- 
faloes were brought back. The buffaloes had to be put across 
one branch of the Saskatchewan. They were weary with fif- 
teen years of knock-about life. They had lost even the pep 
to fight. They seemed to know they were drifting down the 
tide of destiny to extinction before the all-powerful firearms. 
They swam a river. Then they wandered dejectedly up to the 
crest of the hills leading into the park. They paused. They 
lifted heads. They sniffed the air. It was like a human down- 
and-out suddenly given a chance to leave hobo life and revert 
to manhood. The pace quickened. Muscles and nerves and 
heart took on a faster life. They broke to a trot. Then they 
galloped in a thundering stampede into their native hills, 
spread out and began to pasture where they and their ances- 
tors had pastured since the glacial days. 

And there they have been to this day. When I visited that 
herd last they had increased to 12,000. One year it was neces- 
sary to kill off almost 2,000, ninety percent of which were old 
males, from sheer shortage of feed. On bunch grass, it is 
calculated by ranchers that a cow will require twenty acres a 
year; but a buf- 
falo consumes 
more than a beef 
cow. That is the 
real reason for the 
experiment to de- 
velop cross herds, 


or cattalo, from 
the buffalo. 
The hybrid 


grows as much 
beef as the angus 
or Hereford, and 
almost as good 
hide as the buf- 
falo, though short- 
er in fur, and the 
cattalo consumes 
only half as much 
fodder as the but- 
falo; -and both 
alike can winter 
out and weather 
any storm. If you 
multiply 12,000 
by twenty acres 
each, you will see the park already has too small an area for 
pasture; but a few thousand acres of the park are set aside to 
raise domestic hay and oats as supplementary fodder, and this 
in all sustains not only 9,000, but vast herds of elk and deer, 
and a small herd of those Tibetan yaks, which in Asia seem to 
have been the progenitors of the Asiatic domestic cow as the 
buffalo was the progenitor of the European cow. 

Here, I know I am on dangerous biological grounds; for, 
while a tamed buffalo calf kept away from buffaloes will ul- 
timately cross with a domestic cow, the yak as a hybrid has 
been difficult to develop. First, there were the inevitable fa- 
talities from change of climate and environment. Then there 
was the rescuing of yak calves from dead mothers to bring 
them up on the cow’s milk bottle, so they would ultimately 
adopt into the domestic cow family; or the still more singular 
process of putting a buffalo calf to suckle on a yak, so the 
yak and the buffalo would cross. These crosses have all now 
been established, yak-buffalo, buffalo-cow, yak-cow, and yak- 
cow~-buffalo. The yak-buffalo is the first such meeting place 
im a new species—if we may call all descendants of a pre- 
historic bovine—a new species. Yet both buffalo and yak are 
cows, and have come down from glacial ages, and could unfold 
a tale that puzzles and bewitches science. Were both once the 
domestic cow of the cave man, and did they pasture where now 
lie the glaciers of Alaska and the tundras of Siberia? And 
how Jong a trek did they make from the poles before the ad- 
vancing ice, that swallowed mastodon and mammoth; and how 
long were they making the trek? And did monkey men herd 


etd 


over the buffalo-grass. 


COMING FOR A MEAL 
At Wainwright Park the buffaloes have learned to respect and trust their masters. For fifteen years 
they have been fed and protected by the game keepers during the terrible winters when sleet froze 
Curiously enough, while the buffalo does not fear the motor car or men on 
foot it is extremely suspicious of horseback riders, 


TRAVEL 


them south, or huge Atlanteans of whom Plato hints? Could 
we know Granny’s family tree, really know it, and not just 
guess the missing link, we would know a lot more about ou 
own. ; 

It does not need telling here that the water buffaloes of bot 
Babylon and Upper Egypt were more or less domesticated a 
early as 3000 B. C. The American buffalo was never at any 
time domesticated by the American Indian. Yet we can trace 
both American buffalo and American Indian back to Asiatie 
ancestry. Are our buffalo descendants of a domestic Asiatic 
stock gone wild? If so, how about our Indians? In other 
words, could we know Granny’s family tree, we could also 
know where lay the cradle of the human race—whether it was 
one cradle, or many cradles: “‘a cradle in the tree-top,” of which 
nursery rhymes sing and modern evolutionists chant, or the 
one human-hand cradle for the one first human baby. 

Less than thirty years have witnessed a herd of under a 
hundred come back to over 12,000, but again the tragedy of 
fate traps the buffalo in its destiny. What to do with the herd 
multiplying beyond food possibilities? If any humanitarian 
ladies would supply a recipe for an easy death—the Park Su- 
perintendent would be glad to have them apply it in person— 
strictly in person—very strictly in person; for when almos 
2,000 had to be killed, the Superintendent and Commissioner 
of the Dominion Parks had anything but an anaesthetic time 
of it themselves, 
They had _ about 
as sleepless a time 


hadsemi all 
lives. They could 
not leave 2,000 
buffaloes to starve 
to death, and they 
had food for only 
6,000. Yet the 
literally 


grams 
ing against the 
killing. 
The telegrams 
came from every 
part of the world, 
and every sort of 
organization, 
men’s game clubs, 
women’s humani- 
tarian and vege- 
tarian clubs, boys’ 
and girls’ scout 
clubs; it made the good gentlemen hot under the collar; for 
there isn’t a warden in the park who doesn’t love the buffaloes 
as he does his children. It would have taken the revenue of the 
parks for a year to answer the protests. As for inviting the 
Indians to come and get their ancestral pemmican, that very 
thing was done; and it was found that the forty Indian hunters 
like the buffaloes had softened and would not face the music. 
They could not be bribed, badgered, bludgeoned to face the 
hunt. They fled in terror from the charging bulls and cows, 
and the quick painless death had to be administered by the rifle 
of the warden and forty cowboys in hands that would have as 
willingly shot children. Unfortunately birth control in anima 
life ends in frenzy and death; and death where wolves run is 
not a thing that can be told. 
What really brought the avalanche of protests was a bad mix 
up with a “movie” enterprise. Some “movie” men wanted the 
reel of an old-time buffalo stampede. As the buffaloes ofter 
stampede of their own impulse, it was not difficult to rig up 
some riders in Indian togs and turn them loose in the park fo: 
the reels. When these reels appeared the public got the idea 
the yearly buffalo kill was being staged in cruel sport for pub- 
lic entertainment; and the protests came in a flood. Whereas, 
the movie venture was one thing, and the kill of 1,800 male 
herded apart was quite another; and the real thing surpassed the 
films in comic and tragic features as far as life always surpasses 
fiction. 
As told already, the Indian hunters fell down on the job and 
(Continued on page 48) 
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UMMER_ PLAYGROUNDS IN CHINA 


How Diplomatic Peking Spends Its Holidays—Summer Magic From Mongolia 
to the Western Hills—Sports and Amusements in China’s Hinterlands 


By ANNULET ANDREWS OHL 


EKING is a delightful summer resort, but society deserts it 

at that time merely because it is the thing to do. The trying 

- months are those in the early part of the year before the 
ains. The Gobi desert storms come at this time. These sullen 
100ds of the desert often overtake ricksha travel between Lega- 
ons. They come stealthily ; creeping in from across the wall, 

eneath a cloudless sky, they fill the bowl of the Tartar City 
ith a copper-red fog of dust as fine as mist. Legation Street 
smains through this parlous weather and, when June’s com- 

assion brings the rains, the citizens seek their pleasure-grounds. 
Tost of the Envoys have their summer legations at Peitaiho on 
ne Gulf of Pechili. Here the summer colony bathes and sails 
in water and rides on donkeys on land, the rough coast terrain 
feing very difficult for rickshas. The donkey-mounted eques- 
iennes, with umbrellas and wide flapping hats, only need hoop 

ixirts to make them replicas of John Leech’s seaside ladies of 
arly Victorian days. At Shan-hai-kwan, where the great wall 

ips its feet into the sea, the British fleet makes its summer 

laval base, foregathering from Peking, Tientsin and the South 
any English people. The British Legation has a summer home 
yn the topmost shelf of the Western Hills, and many officers 
if the guards prefer detached temples overlooking Peking to 

ore populated resorts. 

) The enviable summer travelers are the bachelors of the Lega- 
on Quarter. These depart in assorted couples—a pair of 
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Scotchmen, a pair 
of Irishmen, two 
Englishmen, t wo 
Polish Austrians, 
two Chekos, two 
Frenchmen from 
the same province, a 
pair of Italians from 
Milan, another pair 
from Rome. It is 
amusing to see how 
each man seeks his 
own kind when it 
comes to the inti- 
mate associations of 
a long mule-pack 
trek to the great 
open spaces—for it 
is rare that two 
men of different na- 
tionalities make 


5 . against his ancestors. 
these trips. If the 


bachelors would only exercise the same judgment in choosing 
their wives as in a choice of desert companions theré would 
probably be fewer divorces in Peking diplomacy. 


Courtesy Canadian Pacific Steamships 
Good-natured and happy in his upholstered 
clothing this young Mongolian is idling on 
the Great Wall which once defended China 


| 


Courtesy Canadian Pacific Steamships 


Even in. this day of spectacular engineering achievements the Great Wall of China remains one of man’s most stupendous constructions. Through 
yallevs and over mountains, at some places nearly a mile above sea level, this great bulwark winds its serpentine way for a distance of fifteen 
hundred miles. The height of the wall is from twenty to fifty feet with sentry towers forty feet high at frequent intervals. Work on the wall 


was begun in the third century before Christ. Its cost was the lives of thousands upon thousands of slaves and prisoners. This view near Nankow 
Pass, the gateway between China and Mongolia, shows the wall winding over the mountains as far as the eye can reach. 
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Mule-pack in China means taking all the comforts of home 
gypsying. Off the couples go, with their servants and their ani- 
mals—the pack mules laden with tents and bedding and army 
cots, with kitchen utensils, groceries, kerosene stoves and even 
camp chairs and bridge tables. Polo ponies are the possessions 
sought by Legation bachelors, few of whom can afford the sport 


of kings at home. 


There are droves of wild ponies owned by Mongol chiefs on 
These tough little griffins could be bought 
for fifty dollars Mex. before the Revolution and are not much 
dearer now. They can be trained successfully for polo. 


the northern plains. 


rich chiefs who own everything 
on the plains of Mongolia, 
horses and droves of cattle, 
live in bright-colored felt tents 
set in the open spaces like in- 
verted cornucopias. These 
domicilary horns of plenty are 
richly furnished. Splendid fur 
rugs stretch over the straw 
mats of the earthen floors. The 
tent walls are covered with 
beautiful rugs and embroid- 
eries. The sheiks themselves, 
dressed in silk and sables, are 
magnificent lords of the desert. 
The grand manner with which 
they receive the commercial 
overtures of diplomacy gives 
no hint of the horse-trader’s 
shrewdness. The foreign 
buyer, however, must know 
horses jolly well to keep from 
getting cheated. The Mon- 
golian ponies are rough, tricky 
little beasts, and some among 
them have an_ ineradicable 
hatred toward white men. 
Ridden by natives on the plain, 
they look as tame as rabbits, 
but, tried out by a white mas- 
ter, they often refuse to be 
mounted. Many young 
eigners trading for polo ponies 
in Mongolia do not realize 
perhaps that the game they re- 
gard as the smartest of modern 
sports was played in China 
long before the Christian era, 
as has been recently discovered 
through the figures of polo 
players dug from ancient 
tombs. Chinese girls and ladies 
as well as men knew the game 
in the dawn of Empire. It was 
in high favor at 
the ancient cap- 
ital of Sian-Fu, 
A. D. 695, in the 
golden age of the 
Taug dynasty 
when China was 
the most highly 
civilized country 
in the world. 
The Emperor 
Haung Ming was 
the crack polo 
player of that 
age, though his 
lasting fame is 
through romance 
rather than sport. 
He has been im- 
mortalized by Di 
Po and Po Chii-I 
as the great lover, 
Paden fle ors 
twenty years to 


tor- 


looking strangely alien in distant China. 


months. 


The 


position. 


- 
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SUPPLICATING THEIR GODS 
The most poignant plea that the Chinese wife can make to her gods is 
for masculine progeny. It is this plea that these kneeling women are 
making. As a tribute to the gods and as a concrete expression of their 
wishes, baby-boy dolls have been placed before the sacred images. 


GERMANY’S FORMER OUTPOST IN CHINA 


Until 1914 Tsingtau was an all-German city of hofbraus, beer gardens and dignified Occidental homes 


opments which Germany had begun. 


one woman. A study of the Chinese classics might help those? 
modern polo players who can’t stand one wife more than twenty] 


Chinese buyers don’t want polo ponies. For personal use the 
prosperous planter prefers a gentler breed, a plump, mild-gaited7 
white mare with full, flossy mane and tail. 
snowdrift droves of white mules the Chinese landower takes 
his pick. The number one Peking carts are drawn by these 
beautiful super-mules, totally unrelated to their fellows—angelic” 
beasts without the mulish frustrations incident to a mean dis- 
These animals figure effectively in their master’s 


3 ae 1 A small and unimportant fishing village when it was leased 
to Germany in 1898, Tsingtau developed rapidly into a city of great commercial importance. The Jap- 
anese took over the city at the outbreak of the World War, carrying on the improvements and devel- 
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From the great’ 


journey to the Yellow Springs, 
in which everything is pure 
white, except the gaudy fue 
neral cortége which precedes) 
the long train of spotless) 
mourners. 

I shall never forget my first 
sight of a Peking funeral 
The gaudy coffin, borne on red 
lacquer poles and attended by) 
drums and other raucous in=) 
struments, had faded out of 
sight and hearing. The funeral 
train, single file in close for- 
mation and white and still as) 
marble, had halted on the side-" 
walk opposite me. White carts 
were drawn by white mules) 
and white-gowned _ servants 
stood beside each animal. In 
the middle of the road, at they 
head of the procession, a paper) 
house about twelve feet square™ 
was poised on the dust with} 
butterfly lightness. 7 

The replica of the dead 
man’s mansion contained 
everything that was his—his§ 
wives, his concubines, ~his) 
children, his servants stood in} 
paper realism at doors and) 
windows. His oxen and asses,} 


his sheep and _ fowl, his 
rickshas and carts were all 
duplicated in these fantastic) 


replicas of his earthly posses= 
sions; but there was hardly} 
time to examine these things 
before a great scarlet flame 
consigned the paper house t@ 
Heaven. These paper houses 
now often have paper garages 
and motor cars. Chinese real) 
ism omits nothing. ; 

There are other 
treasures besides” 
polo ponies and 
white mules of 
fered in Chinas 
open spaces. The 
squatting Chinese 
trader with his 
equivocal 
bundle is ubiqut- 
tous. 
smiling 
make up more 


any other humany 
element. It’s ak” 
Ways a_ toss-up 
as to what th 

dusty cottom® 
packs will reveal? 
on opening to th 
traveler’s consen 
to “look 


Pol yy G29 


gion as cheap as ordinary 
ur trimming in America. 
‘ine Russian sables are never 
heap anywhere, but by com- 
arison with cost elsewhere 
hese merchants undersell the 
est of the world. 

Legation traders buy more 
‘isely than the average tourist. 
‘hey have more taste and 
ore knowledge. They know, 
5r instance, that the finest 
able skins have canary-colored 
ellies, also that a genuine 
ndyed camel’s hair rug shows 
ny flecks of white in the soft 
olden brown of its surface. 
ade, however, is sometimes 
eceptive even to a connois- 
sur. A young Frenchman 
rho was captured by the 
urity and form of a little jade 
‘ine cup offered by a squatting 
akir would have bought it 
ad he failed to pass the vessel 
etween his eye and the sun. 
Te found the trade-mark of a 
amous Western cheese ground 
ito the opaque glass. The 
<illed Chinese jade workman 
an do these little deceptions 
ery well with colored cold 
ream jars and cheese and 
marmalade glasses. He files 
rem down into delicate shapes 
nd thin edges, so that they 
ppear genuine even to the ex- 
ert unless he handles them. 

Any traveler in this region 
nth a fat purse can return 
vith a mule and camel pack 
vealth of treasure as worth 
sting as the Queen of Sheba’s 
ifts to Solomon. No legend 
nf dinosaurus eggs or of 
keletons of prehistoric beasts 
ver appealed to us 
1 Peking as did the 
ecounts of these 
qule-pack adventurers 
oughing it royally 
ike medieval lords, 
aring sumptuously on 
he best of the land 
nd served by deft 
ainions. Wherever 
heir tents were cast, 
resh food and game 
vas to be had. 

The China  boy’s 
ficiency in producing 
he native dishes of his 
naster is miraculous. 
what skill he 


thicken to the Ameri- 
ran, café au lait to the 
Srenchman, _ bloaters 
and muffins and mar- 
malade to the English- 
man. I can’t, however, 
swear that he has yet 
surprised a Scotchman 
with a haggis on the 


ne pedlar may spread out a collection of junk so worthless 
iat he himself will join in the laughter it provokes, while the 
sllow beside him displays rare and exquisite treasures worth 
any times over the price he asks for them—yards of ermine 
kins, complete with heads and tails, can be bought in this 


Gobi’s edge! 


© Donald C. Thompson aa aie Photos 
THE CALL TO PRAYER 


The high priest of the famous Temple of the Great Bell in Peking sum- 

mons the monks to prayer by sounding this gigantic bell cast in bronze 

and supported by a carven frame of pure mahogany. In China have 

been cast some of the most remarkable bells in the world. The greatest 

of these, said to be the largest hanging bell in the world, is fourteen feet 
high and weighs sixty tons. 


<< 


FUNERAL PAGEANTRY IN PEKING 


Whenever possible the Chinese bury their dead with the most elaborate pomp and cere- 
mony. The gaudy coffin borne on red lacquer poles is richly adorned and attended by a 
colorful cortége of mourners carrying banners, drums and paper replicas of all the dead 
man’s possessions. In these days one sometimes sees paper garages and motor cars in the 


funeral processions of the rich. 


He could, of course, on demand. 
that furnishes all foods to all men is as explicable as a con- 
jurer’s trick in a country thickly sown with people who depend 
mainly on cook shops for food, for there is very little home 
cooking even among the peasant class in China. 


Courtesy Canadian Pacific Steamships kits 
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This efficiency 


There are 
separate cook shops for every- 
thing, and also hot-water 
shops where kettles can be 
filled for almost nothing. 

When tired of the open 
spaces, the foreign travelers 
often. seek sanctuary in a 
famous monastery in Mon- 
golia. The good monks in this 
retreat take them in for sev- 
eral days, giving them com- 
fortable rooms and the best of 
food and drink. The friars 
are Frenchmen. They brew 
their own beer and liquor and 
make delicious cheeses which 
they market to foreign mer- 
chants) in China. “There «is 
always fresh-churned butter 
and honey in the honeycomb 
to add to the delicacies of the 
old lay brother who serves as 
chef. The visitors are urged 
to go out between meals and 
fill themselves with ripe plums 
and peaches from the trees and 
grapes from the vine, so by 
the time they say good-bye to 
such gorgeous hospitality the 
guests feel like popping wine 
skins. 

The  self-sentenced exiles 
linger into autumn for the 
shooting. The quantity of game 
in a country so old and thickly 
populated is amazing. Ante- 
lope, deer, wild sheep and 
boars abound in the northern 
mountains and forests. Wild 
swans whiten Chinese lakes. 
Pheasants, partridges, quail 
and hares are as plentiful on 
the moors as in the precious 
game preserves of English es- 
tates. It is every hunter’s 
ambition to bring down at least 

one Chinese Christmas 


turkey on his hunt. 
The bustard is not 
easy to wing. He 


walks on high stork- 
like legs and makes 
occasional swift, high 
flights. It: | takes. a 
crack marksman to 
wing this great bird, 
that comes to most 
Christmas tables in the 
north with turkey 
trimmings. Every 
huntsman I knew in 
Peking had shot one 
bustard—at least he 
said he had. 

Three summers ago 
an American officer 
and a young naturalist 
set out together with 


slung across 
shoulders in quest of 
diverse adventures— 


the soldier to familiar- 
ize himself with the 
country, and the ex- 
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plorer to find a Pandar, described by him as a prehistoric bear 
in which the extreme roughness of the modern type is softened 
by a touch of tar from a strain of coon ancestry. The only 
knowledge the naturalist had of a Pandar was by way of 
macabre acquaintance with his pelts in fur shops. No Chinese 
hunter had ever taken this wary animal alive, as the American 
expected to do, for the purpose of having him stuffed and 
shipped to the Museum of Natural History. 

“Why worry about this darned Pandar!” fretted the soldier, 
after three days of fruitless search in the Yung Ling, which is 
Chinese for Cloud Mountains. The pair having tied their 
horses at the side of a cliff had climbed to the rock-flattened 
top to smoke. 

“What's “that? 
asked the naturalist © ~ #0 
sharply;*as a sound of 
chanting came to them 
from the valley below. 

The soldier listened. 
“It’s your Pandar sing- 
ing a Latin chant,” he 
answered, peering over 
the cliff. Then he 
drew back. He was an 
Irish-American officer. 
He kneeled and crossed 
himself. 

“Tt is the Sunday in 
June for the celebra- 
tion of Corpus Christi, 
I had forgotten. They 
seem to remember it 
down there,” he said 
gently. 

In silence the two 
looked down to the 
green valley below 
where a procession of 
bright-robed priests 
and acolytes shone like 
a sacred jewel amid 
kneeling people. It 
seemed a vision assem- 
bled from the Holy 
Grail that would fade 
with the dying anthem. 

The naturalist, as 
the procession filed 
into the chapel, turned 
the binoculars brought 
for the Pandar upon 
the miracle. 

“T he worshipers 
are rising from their 


aoe ee “ 


knees. They are 
dressed in beautiful 
silks. They are walk- 


ing about,’ he report- 


ed. 


“Naturally,” assent- 
ed the soldier. | : Sritish tr 

“But the women and  V@ndalism are perfect of their kind—soaring, 
young girls. They 


move freely on un- 

bound feet, but they are not Manchus. They wear Chinese 
headdresses. They are tall. The young ones are slim and 
graceful and I think very beautiful.” He was a young natu- 
ralist—deeply moved—expectant. 

“Since you cannot see their faces through the tops of their 
heads we had better toddle down and look at them.” 

And they did. 

The village they came upon in the green valley had been 
christianized by an order of French Jesuits for two hundred 
years. Beside their own language these people spoke only 
French, not pidgin French on the order of the silly pidgin Eng- 
lish, concocted in Hong Kong, but cultured French. ; 

The first priests had induced the mothers to let their daugh- 


“GARDENS OF PEACEFUL BRIGHTNESS” 


In the green fastness of the Western Hills not far from Peking lie the temples, palaces, 
pagodas and monasteries of three great dynasties. 
been summer palaces in these hills, one of the most beautiful of which was looted and 
burned by the Franco-British troops in 1860. The pagodas which have survived time and 
many-storied edifices of white marble or green 
and gold encaustic tiles. 


ters’ feet be as God made them, so the girls of the village 
walked with a gait unmarred by an inferiority complex. ; 

The naturalist’s suspicions were well founded. These moun- 
tain girls were beautiful, with bronzed north China skins glow- 
ing richly red in the cheeks, full red lips, and very white little 
teeth and big black eyes that slanted only a little bit. They were 
tall, lithe, young Dianas who rode horseback astride and wen 
hunting. The men of the village mined the precious stones. 
found in quantities in these mountains. 4 

The strangers were kindly received and offered the hospi- 
tality of the monastery, which the officer accepted only for a) 
few days and then went on his way. He left the naturalist” 
under a cedar tree ina 
garden of peonies, 
with a Mongolian Val- 
kyrie beside him. She 
was crocheting baby 
Irish lace while he 


stories of 
Francois Coppée, rec- 
ommended by the fa- 


of the few secular 
books appropriate for 
the ears of a Christian 
maiden. 4 

In this instance, the 
legend to the effect 


find what you set out 
to look for in China, as” 
well as a great many 


sides, y 
half fulfilled up te 
date. >The 
stuffed and g 
erect five feet on bare 
toes, has not yet turned 
up at the Museum of 
Natural History. 

The officer, in his 
survey, took in Man-— 
churia, which is9 
swarming today with 
Chinese—packed with 
them. The yellow 
stream is overflowing” 
the land from _ the 
south so that, in fifty” 
years from now, they 
small Japanese inva> 
sion will be lost, en- 
gulfed like a pebble 
dropped in _ the 


Courtesy Canadian Pacific Steamships 


For at least nine centuries there have the officer bought the 
most beautiful coat he 
had ever seen. He 
took it home to his sis= 
ter. She wore it as @ 
wrap that night to a 
dinner at the Wagons Lits, and got herself so fiercely stared at 
by a line of old Chinese Mandarins as they passed her in thé 
lounge that her brother went and demanded their evil intentions) 
The honorable “before borns” explained that the esteemed 
“late borns’” unblemished relative was wearing an Imperial coat™ 
of high official significance that had been the sacred property of 
the Dowager Empress. The officer abjectly apologized, removed) 
the coat and sent it home by the ricksha coolie to be exchanged | 
for another. 
During the Revolution there has been, of course, a great deal} 
of looting in the once sacred Forbidden City, but the stolen treas- 
ure has not been hawked about Peking. The Chinese, honoring 
the dead as they do, regard the robes of their departed Empress 
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AN OPEN-AIR DEPARTMENT STORE IN CANTON 
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1 sport appeals to the Chinaman more than the excitement of buying and selling, and the variety of things sold by markets, stores and traveling 


erchants is amazing. 


Jarkets of this sort are opened for periods of ten days. 


Mth superstitious awe 
id reverence. They'd 
ot allow one of their 
wn women to wear 
ich a thing, so one 
in fancy their horror 
1 seeing it worn for 
| party by a foreign 
2vil lady. 
Tsingtau, on the 
hina coast, below 
JVei-hai-wei, is, at 
resent, the gayest 
immer place in North 
hina. It draws only 
small patronage now 
‘om Peking, though 
nder German owner- 
lip it was the sum- 
ier playground of the 
rerman Legation 
cuard and many other 
ationals from the cap- 
fal. At this time it 


vas the most unique 
oreign holding in 
china. 


_At the birth of this 
entury the Germans, 
Ss reprisal against 
‘hina for the murder 
f one of their mission- 
ries, took over the 
ort of Kiao-chao on 
he coast of Shantung. 


again opened with perhaps an entirely different stock of goods. 


Be 


© Donald C. Thompson from Herbert Photos 
AN ITINERANT CONFECTIONERY SHOP 


Young China has a sweet tooth to which the ambulatory confectioner has been catering 

for many centuries. Here is the traditional traveling candy store, dispensing an Oriental 

delicacy served with chop sticks and obviously immensely appetizing. The confectioner 
carries his entire plant with him, making his candy on any convenient street corner. 


Here is a busy market place in Canton where one may purchase household necessities at prices so low they seem ridiculous. 
The period of business activity is succeeded by ten days’ idleness and then the market is 


One of China’s richest 


provinces with vast 
coal fields and iron 
mines supplying the 


finest ore in the coun- 
try. Ona peninsula of 
this port they built, 
from the dust up, their 
forthright little city of 
Psingtau, They 
guarded it all around 
with a stalwart, spiked 


iron fence, fourteen 
feet high, a menacing 
black defense with 


frowning gates, locked 
from nightfall to day- 
light and guarded by 
unfriendly sentries. 
All China was locked 
out at this time. Not 
one man left to tell the 
kinder bedtime stories. 

Germany slept se- 
cure on her own soil, 
under her stuffy eider- 
downs, amid her tiled 
stoves, mustard-col- 
ored . furniture, and 
windows hung with 
leaded transparent pic- 
tures! But in the 
morning the far flung 
gates opened upon a 

(Cont. on page 55) 
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AX CO by 
vino DAF aAS 
SC aac Cr lay 


more mysterious 
than Taxco in day- 
light. My first ap- 
proach to it was 
at night and the 
ride over the 
mountains with in- 
numerable turn- 
ings and twistings, 
chasms and swift 
inclines, had been 
breath - taking. 
Once arrived in the 


Securely guarded in a sling thrown across his 
mother’s shoulder, the Mexican infant has. little 
opportunity to get into mischief. 


town,, one might 
easily imagine himself to be living in provincial Spain in the 
middle of the seventeenth century. 

Waldo Frank would doubtless conceive of Taxco-de-Alarcon 
as a Spanish brocade embroidered with cathedrals and cactuses 
—brocade perhaps lined with the fiber of the humble Mexican 
maguey. 

I had been told something about this place by Montenegro, 
Miguel Covarrubias and other young Mexican artists in the 
capital, who seemed to have just discovered it for themselves at 


gi 


; 7 

The highly picturesque town of Taxco is dominated by the ma 

in che eighteenth century. 
buildings and narrow, hilly streets. 


streets of the 


‘ 1 gnificent cathedral founded by the mining magnate, José de la Borda, and completed 
Its beautiful dome gleaming with glazed tiles in ultramarine, orange, green and white dominates a town of red-roofed 
From the mines of Taxco, discovered in 1522, came the first silver sent from New Spain to Europe. — 


TRAVEL 


THE SILVER CITY OF THE CLOUDS 


Taxco, A Forgotten Gem of Colonial Spain 


By WILLIAM SPRATLING 
With Illustrations by the Author 


the time. Their enthusiasm was so unadulterated that I had hac 
my doubts—as one will in such cases. z 

In Taxco the houses are white with roofs of red tile, and gx 
scrambling up the mountainside from the depths of steep valley. 
and tropical luxuriance—up toward the pink extravagance of ; 
superb parroquia; then, further up an increasingly barren moun- 
tainside, one sees other and simpler churches. There is almos 
no level area there. 

In the morning only half the town may be apparent. That 
is for the reason that, perched on upward slopes of those curious 
mountains of Guerrero, clouds which gather at night are apt 
rise and form a blanket of plain white cotton which early in 
morning is level with the little plaza in front of the parrogw 

Surprising that this should actually be my first view of 
town by daylight! It was about seven o’clock in the mornt 
when I stepped out of the little hotel into the street—the hotel 
being approximately fifty feet from the plaza, and at least a 
hundred feet above it. Below me, and toward the west, I saw 
nothing but a sea of white, so solid that one might have walk 
upon it. It must have extended for fifty or sixty miles toward 
the Pacific. The tops of the mountains rested like blue islands 
upon the white sea, and in the furthest distance lay the vast 
ranges of the Sierra Madre. As I looked, they received the first 
pale rays of the morning sunlight. What a height upon which 
to build a town! 

Guerrero is rich. There is silver and gold there and in un 
limited quantities. And archeologically, too, the whole state is 


Eats 


mole 1929 


Ine vast mine. The surface has 
ardly been scratched. Perhaps here 
tween Taxco and the Pacific will 
me day be unearthed new secrets 
bout the sources of ancient civiliza- 
on in Mexico. These mountains hold 
dreamed of possibilities, things of 
rhich I myself caught but the slight- 
t hint. How strange that in this 
ichest, and, at the same time, most 
iaccessible state of the republic, one 
aould discover this rather perfect 
‘ty of the viceroys—one that is per- 
aps more Spanish than any other city 
1 Mexico. 

Strange, too, that a Frenchman 
‘ho called himself José de La Borda 
aould have founded it. But then, he 
aust have loved this country. And, 
o0, he is said to have taken twelve 
nillion pesos in silver out of the 
arth here. That was in the last part 
f the eighteenth century. The shaft 
f his ancient mine is still worked in 
desultory way. It lies just there at 
ne base of the little hill and within 


stone’s throw of the church. oe AY. ne ie : 

The parroquia José de La Borda oes \ ee es 

uilt out of gratitude to the Virgin of VA, Oe A i 
‘ho so richly blessed his ventures. He : cial 


uilt most of the town, too, or made Mexican children are often very charming with their 
: possible for the poor people, his large, soft, brown eyes and their heavy black hair. 
riends, to build their houses there. 


or a_ small - cinema, 
ad the cellars or halls 
ar below, the same 
alls and patios which 
nce graced the slopes 
f the lower mountain- 
ide, are now quarters 
or burros and cattle. 
sut, impoverished and 
aoulded as may be the 
cenes of former 
lories, their escutch- 
oned fronts and trim 
arrow streets are still 
omplete and_ lovely 
hings. The streets of 
>axco, incidentally, 
iave been most am- 
‘itiously conserved. 
They are laid not with 
obblestones, but with 
»verfect mosaic of black 
nd white marble, of 
vyieces about the size 
f an egg, incredible as 
hat may sound. Here 
nd there in their 
vindings are sharp as- 
ents. The maestros 
who laid the streets in- 
lulged frequently in 
‘xtra flourish, enrich- 
ng their handiwork 


—perhaps a testimonial 
»f thanks to the Vir- 


very difficult for wheeled vehicles to travel. 
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Sanchez, my old friend and guide to 
Taxco, enlightened me on many 
things, including the fact that, were 
it not for the small-sized mosaic of 
the paved streets, the burro trains 
which constantly pass into or through 
the city would be unable to pass on 
these steep and otherwise well-nigh 
impassable streets. For automobiles, 
of course, they are utterly impractica- 
ble, though cars run from here to 
Cuernavaca and all the way west- 
ward to the Pacific. 


I spent many days in Taxco and 
was completely absorbed. I would 
spend one day climbing about and 
making drawings quite intensively 
and then, perhaps for the next two or 
three days, would go on horseback 
for an expedition into the mountains. 
That was grand. Old Don Blas would 
ride with me on his mule. Our actual 
objective in these trips, as far as I 
was concerned, fréquently sank in im- 
portance beside the conversations that 
took place. This old Indian, to whom 
the villagers, out of a sort of af- 
fectionate respect, had applied the 
title Don, had, for some eighteen 
years, been a miner. And before that, 
and during those many years, who 
knows what wars and upheavals of 
revolution his old eyes had witnessed ? 


any of these houses and minor palaces are now mouldy and My chief regret has been that I was not there long enough to 
utted with age; terraces and arcaded galleries are in parts over- accomplish many of the expeditions we planned together, or, 
4n with creeping plants and tropical vegetation. The house of rather, which Don Blas planned for me. 

fonsieur de La Borda is now used in part as a barracks, also He told me about Olinala, and of how he knew a trail which 


would take us there in 
less than four days’ 
ride. Olinala is just 
one of many of those 
fabled places in Mexi- 
co which—as far as 
can be ascertained 
from people in civilized 
Mexico—are next to 
impossible to visit. 
~w lhen there was Hue- 
huetooingo and Tlax- 
amaloo. These cities 
were but a few miles 
behind Iguala, down 
therein the tierra cali- 
ente far below us in 
the valley, and in the 
mountains beyond. 

At Tlaxamaloo there 
were Aztec palaces or 
the remains of them, 
things of which few 
white men knew. And 
on the rocky heights 
above that place, there 
were, according to Don 
Blas, Aztec thrones 
with steps cut in the 
living rock. 

Here, in these things, 
one felt the dark mys- 
terious fabric, that 


ith a few inscriptions Mule trains bring most of the supplies to mountainous Taxco, which is nearly a mile above vague cultural back- 
sea level. On the city’s steep streets and the mountainous roadways leading there it is ground ne olditecicn: 


But at Taxco there 


in for favors received; perhaps even a few flowers in black mar- _—_ was_ the shadow of Spain of the Renaissance, with the cathedral 
le on white. Many of the dates are of recent years and since to symbolize its civilization. Yet I often wondered to myself 
hey are invariably flawless, it would indicate that the inhabitants how much cities such as Taxco belong to the New World, 
till possess much civic pride. whether they are indeed living cities or merely so many bright 
There is a reason for all these things. Don Blas Vega y fragments of an imposed civilization. 
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CENTRAL ASIA LISTENS IN 


TRAV ES 


- x 
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This typical Uzbek family in Tashkent is listening to a program of native music on the radio—a sight that is not uncommon today in all parts of Cen™ 


tral Asia. : x 
isolated huts perched high in the Pamir mountains. 


Today the new sending-stations at Tashkent, Samarkand and Ashkhabad are broadcasting to the remotest villages of the steppes and to the 
“ Programs are broadcast in all the native languages, Uzbek, Tadjek and Kirghiz, beside the ordixy 


nary Russian. As a method of Soviet propaganda the radio is proving enormously powerful. 


THE ROMANCE OF ‘RADIO IN. TURKESTAN 


Central Asia Tunes In on the New World—How the Radio is Revolutionizing an Ancient Mo- 
hammedan Civilization 


By ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


In “Red Holidays in Central Asia,” which appeared in the June issue of TRavet, Dr: Strong 
gave an account of a number of the dramatic changes that are taking place in Russta’s 


Soviet outpost in Turkestan. 


Perhaps no recent changes are more significant than those 


described in this article, and resulting from the rapidly increasing use of the radio— 


Eprror. 


nowhere does it seem quite so much like magic as in 

ancient Turkestan in the heart of Asia, one of the earli- 
est homes of settled humanity across whose irrigated lands swept 
once the hordes of Genghis Khan and Tamerlane and, even 
earlier, the Macedonian Alexander. In this land where the 
native population is still over ninety percent illiterate, where 
women are today being murdered by angry husbands for dis- 
carding their veils, where the fight against polygamy and child 
marriage and bride-purchase is a recent event of the past five 
years—radio seems to the people like a new and more amazing 
chapter of their own “Arabian Nights.” 

Startling indeed are the contrasts between the modern magic 
and the ancient habits of the countryside to which it has come. 
The radio station in Tashkent recently received a letter from 
a village woman, who could not read or write herself, but who 


had persuaded a traveling representative of the Women’s Move- 
ment to write for her. 


A NYWHERE in the world radio is a modern miracle, but 


“Since I unveiled, my husband beats me mercilessly,” she said, 
“Please announce this fact with his name and the name of oul 
village, so that he may be shamed before the neighbors in ouf 
village club where we have a loud speaker.” To the womal 
herself there seemed nothing incongruous in her request, whi 
was promptly complied with. But it is hard to imagine a lam 
modern enough to have loud speakers in village clubs and 
so backward that a husband beats his wife for unveiling. 

During the holidays in Tashkent I noticed a lively little aut@ 
mobile, bearing a loud speaker, which darted. hither and thith 
among the crowds and put on programs at street corners fo 
the purpose of advertising the radio station and inducing peopl 
to buy radio sets. The contrast between this highly efficient 
modernized form of “band-wagon” and the crowds in turbaiis 
and flapping robes which surrounded it led me to visit the radit 
station itself and talk with its manager. Schneider is his 
romantic name. He is a former resident of Tashkent w. 
fled during the chaos that followed the revolution. In Pa 
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worked for sev- 
ral years with a 
adio company and 
‘arned the business ; 
hen when life be- 
ame normal again 
Turkestan he re- 
urned to his native 
ity as manager for 
he new radio sta- 
on. 

“Radio has grown 
ery rapidly in 
jowiet Central 
Asia,’ he told me. 
Two and a half 
ears ago, there 
vere only five radio 
eceivers listed in 
ne Tashkent dis- 
rict, and these had 
een bought by 
yorkers’ clubs to 
isten to concerts 
tom far-away Mos- Be Nag ts 
Cie een, the!) 0s 
‘ashkent sending 
tation was estab- 
shed, and later the 
ending-stations at 
jamarkand and Ash- 
habad. Radio re- 
eivers spread rapidly, especially when programs were intro- 
uced in all the native languages, Uzbek, Tadjik and Kirghiz, 
esides the ordinary Russian. 

“At the very beginning it went slowly; it was a terrible 
hock to the countryside. Imagine these backward villages, 
there hardly a soul can read. Radio, they thought, was nothing 
*ss than the devil. When you told them they were hearing 
‘ashkent they at first disbelieved you; they thought it was a 
rick, something going on in the next room. But when they 
yere convinced by concerts which could not have been in their 
illage then they were frightened by the black magic. 

“Little by little they began to get interested. Then, when 
hey had grown used to its newness, it went with a rush. Today 
‘ou may be traveling a hundred kilometers or more from the 
ailroad and suddenly see an antenne. You think it is a Rus- 
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The telephone along with the radio and numerous 
ther modern inventions is revolutionizing life in 
Turkestan. Today there are over twice as many 
‘elephones in Russia as there were before the war. 


A KIRGHIS FAMILY IN THE PAMIRS 


To the primitive Kirghis living in the isolated Pamir Mountains between China, Russia and India 

the radio is bringing the messages of the civilized world. 

the Pamirs are covered with snow, the lakes are frozen and the passes almost impassable. The 

radios being installed in the little villages are obviously a source of both wonder and delight to 
these lonely people. 
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sian, installing radio 
to comfort his home- 
sick isolation. Not 
at all. It may be 
the village club of 
the Uzbeks, or even 


the nomad “yurt” 
of the Kirghiz. 
Even far away 


among the Pamirs, 
the “roof of the 
world” that lies be- 
tween China, Russia 
and India, they have 
radios. In these dis- 
tant places they are 
seldom owned by 
individuals, for no 
one knows how to 
install them, and the 
expense of sending 
our experts so far 
from the railway is 
more than an in- 
dividual can pay. 
Radios are therefore 
installed chiefly in 
village clubs and 
libraries, or the little 
new theaters where 
the traveling movies 
come.” 

The Tashkent radio station is not commercial and takes no 
advertisements. It is supported by the government Department 
of Posts and Telegraphs, which pays all technical expenses, 
and by the Department of Education which pays for the artists. 
The programs are therefore educational, but not heavily so. 
They are largely governed by the requests of the auditors them- 
selves, who write very freely to the station, telling what they 
want. 

The usual evening program, for instance, begins at six o’clock 
with the “radio calendar’ in the Uzbek language transmitting 
the date, the hour, the weather and recent news. It must be 
realized that these announcements go to villages which cannot 
be reached by newspapers for many days or even weeks. In 
the Pamir villages no newspapers will arrive till the following 
spring opens the mountain passes; but the radio keeps them 
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For six or seven months of the year 


fs | 

© Press Cliché 
Crude huts of mud and stone house most of the highlanders who inhabit the dreary uplands of 
the Pamirs.. These people, removed by hundreds of years from the modern world, are gradually 
being brought into touch with the activities of Soviet Russia. In a decade of rule the Soviets 
have attempted more drastic reforms in Turkestan than England in generations of rule in India, 
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and therefore keeps 
later hours. From eight9 
to ten is not too late 
for them. Their pro-§ 
gram is similar: a calm 
ender, a concert, @ 
lecture perhaps on they 
Natural History of Cen-j 
tral Asia, followed byg 
lessons in the Uzbek 
language, a subject now 
very necessary for those 
Russians who wish tom 

nake their careers in the 
new national republics§ 
of Central Asia. 

Since the population 
of Central Asia is Mo 
hammedan, Friday is the 
holiday of the region 
Qn Friday the radio 
performs all day longa 
It begins with a weeklys 
lesson in the “Morse 
code” for the use of 
radio fans who wish t@ 
talk with amateurs 
throughout the world im 
this universal language! 
There follow the chi- 
dren’s concert hours, one 
in Uzbek and one im 
Russian, with fables and 
stories interspersed with 
in radio-technique is given for Uzbeks. Then 
g program like other days. 
tion,” said Mr. Schneider, “is like a big father 
Often we are their only connection with the 
government. When I first came here from 
1 for one grows used to the culture of 

1 Asia. But now my work interests 
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NEW VOICES I 
Aided by the radio the Processes of unification and standardization proce 
citing to the old peasants of the Ural Mountains seen on the right an 
today more than 10,000 radio sets. The Uzbek people demand prog 


ly ca Soviet Russia. The modern world’s new toy is equally ex 
woman in a Kirghis village seen on the left. Tashkent possesses 
music, for to their ears Western music is harsh and barbarous 
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‘ounterpart 


ngs of the region. 


— 


ey of the Seine. 


| 


iny building in Normandy, from 
hateaux to cow-sheds, will find its 
in somebody’s photo- 
‘raph-album back home. 

In such a well-combed province, I 
‘annot hope to make any new and 
surprising discoveries, and it is with 
© pioneer’s gesture of triumph that 
_ submit these paragraphs and draw- 


Nevertheless, there are some small 
nd unheralded towns, off the beaten 
rack, which prove to be highly in- 
tiguing. One of my favorites is 
ernon, not because it is startling in 
tself, but because it is typical of so 
many of the tranquil towns in the val- 


' Vernon is not as famous as the 
ieighboring village of Giverny, where 
odernistic Americans gather in the os sie ae 
summer, and where tourists used to Venerable timbered houses line the narrow streets of between mossy piers of a ruined 


deer inquisitively into the idyllic gar- Louviers. bridge which once spanned the river. 


Pont-Audemer has been ambitiously named “The Venice of the North” because many brooks thread their way through 


the village. 


TRAN QUIL VILLAGES OF OLD NORMANDY 


Finding the Charm of the Seine Valley—Life in the Small Normandy Towns 
—Culinary Magic and the Ritual of the Gourmet 


By SAMUEL CHAMBERLAIN 


With Illustrations by the Author 


ORMANDY is explored an- 

| \ nually by thousands of tourists. 

There is a verdant calm about 

its fields, a romance to its roads lined 
with soaring poplars, a quaintness to 
its half-timbered villages which ap- 
peals strongly to the traveler weary 
of steam-heated apartments, dicta- 
phones and cafeterias. Hardly a 
Normandy village remains which 
does not daily witness the apparition 
of a car full of begoggled visitors 
jolting through its cobbled streets, in- 
tent upon buying postcards or finding 
a cooling 
glass of 
ice water. 
EPs esoch! . CF 
of almost 
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dens of the cloistered Claude Monet, much to that lamented 
master’s discomfiture. A genial garage owner in Vernon turned 
out to be none other than Monet’s stepson. He told me that 
the father of the Impressionists, until his eighty-fifth year, had 
been as straight as a sapling and prided himself on being able 
to kick as high as his shoulder. His library must have been 
interesting, for it contained almost every seed catalogue in ex- 
istence. 

Vernon is the very essence of a happy bourgeois French town, 
free from the artiness of Giverny. It is a most comforting place 
to stumble upon after the hectic bustle of Paris. The people 
seem unusually cordial after the quite natural coldness of the 
tourist-weary Parisians. 

The Seine begins to assume its most paintable aspects near 

Vernon. The last unbecoming 
“7 touches of suburban Paris have just 
disappeared and the first gratifying 
suspicion of Normandy begins to be 
felt. Distant cousins of the Breton 
bonnet appear on the sleek heads of 
the peasant women in the market- 
place, cider and Calvados assume their 
place in the family menu and rem- 
nants of timbered Norman houses dot 
the landscape. Vernon is most al- 
luring from the banks of the Seine. 
How wise and sympathetic are the 

French people to preserve the natural 
‘ beauty of their river banks. The 

recreation spot of numberless French 

towns is concentrated along the 
waterfronts which we would ordi- 
narily dedicate to warehouses and 
factories. The severe, formidable 
bulk of a fine old Gothic church 
forms the central motif of a graceful 
group of old houses which sprawl 
along the embankment. On the op- 
posite shore an irresistible little cot- 
tage, once an old mill, is propped up 
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The town of Liseux is rich in architectural treasures dating from the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- stand, a meek little man with a sweet) 
turies. Particularly striking are some of the old houses with timber-faced facades ornamented with uncultivated/ voice and an utter lack of 


carven designs and grotesque figures. 


Behind it, lost in a misty maze of foliage, are the mute gray 
walls of a medieval dungeon, and below is the swift silent cur- 
rent of the Seine. On all sides are vistas which have been 
painted by countless French landscapists. Small wonder that 
this cottage has been chosen as a summer home by one of 
France’s greatest composers. 

_ Vernonites still talk about the visit of the. venerable Har- 
pignies, who painted along the riverside, stripped to the waist. 
They told me that he had a rather careless habit of wiping his 
paint brushes on his hairy chest, which probably accounts for 
the lasting impression he made on the natives. 

Three easy-going American artists who painted at dawn and 
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at sunset and spent the rest of the day 
in boisterous badinage on the café ter- 
races, formed the nucleus of the paint 
er’s colony in Vernon when I last visited 
it. Their ringleader was formerly a 
boxer of pink sheet popularity and they 
were anything but the dreamy type with 
black hats and goatees. In fact, they” 
discussed a picture much as a truckman 
discusses a grand piano, but their work 

was sophisticated and brilltant. q 


Market day transforms the drowsing 
town square of Vernon into a scene of | 
animation. Every Saturday morning 
finds the graveled clearing swarming” 
with picturesque rustics, arrived in 
town with their various wares. Rising” 
up over the tops of numberless canvas 
shelters were the careening old houses © 
of Vernon, preserving an effect which 
might well have existed in the sixteenth ~ 
century. True, there were blatant col-~ 
ored signboards screeching forth recom-_ 
mendations of “Chocolate Menier,” 
“Pneus Stock Dunlop” or “Charlot,” 
but there were countless bits of atmos-— 
phere which seemed not of this age, giv- ~ 
ing the whole thing an air of financial” 
unreality. At the far end of the square, 
perspiring painters, on the top rungs of © 
spidery ladders, were painting timbers” 
on two graceful, creamy-white build-7 
ings. This was quite a shock until a7 
closer inspection revealed that the™ 
original timbers were still faintly visible ~ 
under the white paint. 

Once under the protecting awning of 
a café terrace, I became a leisurely wit- ~ 
ness of a most turbulent and fascinating 
panorama. Across the way, under a7 
broiling sun, a damp and rotund peasant 7 
was shouting hoarsely before a formi- 
dable mound of cabbages. Stuck under 
his hat were two huge cabbage leaves to ™ 
shelter his fat neck. Next to him, a¥ 
little man with a ferocious moustache 
was violently demonstrating the virtues” 
of a collapsible, reversible, nonbreakable” 
umbrella, flinging it in the air, punching 
it, tearing at it, and all the while carry-) 
ing on a vociferous monologue, much to 
the restrained amusement of his audi-~ 
ence. P 
The man with the patent garters of 
stretchable tin was not far away. His” 
leg, covered with dubious gray cotton ® 
underwear, was perched on a soap box) 
to serve as a demonstrator. The garters 9 
didn’t go so well, so in a few minutes he? 
appeared in a new spot with a tray of 
patent necktie attachments and a cellu- 
loid collar. Under a canvas-covered 


self-consciousness, was singing a silly” 

waltz song, while a strange youth, with 

a face that resembled a pickerel, was playing it softly on the 
violin. The housewives and children forsook the drygoods 
stands for a moment and clustered about. Some of them even 
invested fifty centimes for the song. 
A corner of the square, meanwhile, was enlivened by a most 
grotesque junk market. A gaping crowd assembled around a 
villainous-looking person who jabbered about the virtues of a 
patent solder stick. Next to him was a forlorn leather mer- 
chant whose stock of frayed puttees and strips of old belting: 
got no attention at all. A persuasive lady with a wart-mottled” 
face was extolling the virtues of her varied stock and truly it 
was astounding. It ranged from plump pink dressmakers © 
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idels, slightly soiled, to shopworn packets of tooth- 
ks, and it included pewter finger-rings, corset 
alebones, broken mirrors, balls of colored yarn, 
rtain rods, moustache cups, coffee-mills, a violin, a 
ng hat with a red cardboard case, a Russian ikon, 
‘tack of hymnals and innumerable baby-carriages. 


A smiling maid drew up a clothes basket in front 
the café and began to exhibit strange sculpture in 
» form of coarse, lava-textured, red rubber sponges, 
well known to the morning tubbers. Very pliable 
> material would seem to be, for it assumed the 
rms of Chinese laundrymen, Teddy bears, Zulu 
les, bungalows, warships, crocodiles, windmills and 
garoos. A seedy individual stopped and demon- 
gated a mechanical frog for the customers; a red- 
fed farmer struggled by, leading two newly acquired 
d very rebellious calves; a wild-eyed person tried 
sell copies of the Communistic Humanité. Over- 
Had could be heard the persistent purr of a motor, 
d soon the silvery form of a Paris-London plane 
§2d through the blue sky. Decidedly the scene was 
» complex to absorb at a glance, or even at a sitting. 
*A rival panorama of another character may be 
find in Rouen, on the terraces of the huge cafés 
wich line the quais. The sidewalk café has always 
Ben looked upon as one of the most gratifying of 
Hench institutions, and no one who has long lingered, 
Hnqguil and unmolested, under its friendly awning, 
81 deny it this distinction. As a mild sport, there 
a> few things that can be compared to sitting on a 
efé terrace, watching the dust settle in the water 
Bttle while an endless stream of varied humanity 
Sugegles by. 
In the evening when the youthful, long-haired 
Musicians played popular airs in the cafés of Rouen 
d the stragglers stopped to listen, then was the best 
Boe to observe the ups and downs of French life. 
Bated at the tables were all of the people of the 
wn with sufficient financial positions to allow them 
glass of lager. Their families, including the fat- 
dzged children with abbreviated rompers and the pet 
©g, invariably assisted at the occasion. The bloods 
4% the town, wearing tight-waisted suits and black 
oad-brimmed hats, passing motorists with ridiculous 
Tather helmets, stately old business men with as- 
rted moustaches of a dozen degrees of distinction, 
Wmimondaines with orange face powder, tourists 
ith tweed clothes and a somewhat forced non- 
Malance, all were here in the parquet. And then 
irther out in the street, pale under the glare of the 
tudy café lights, was the passing panorama of 
range faces, brought into a curious harmony of ex- 
ession by the music. 
» Pathetic, sad-eyed couples, ragged and grimy from 
Me slums of the city, leaned on one another and 
Mtened silently, rather stupidly. A tired flaxen- 
ured mother with four children, the most recent of 
‘tem a sleeping burden in her arms, looked under the 
Whts with blinking troubled eyes while her children 
ared open-mouthed. And then, far above the heads 
the crowd, there appeared a lean comical face, for 
@l the world like the image of Mutt of comic supple- 
ent fame. A bent, bobbing tramp, with a blue-white 
zz on his drawn face, walked past, peering keenly 
the sidewalk. Suddenly he stopped, asked the pardon of the 
uple seated at the table, and. fished expertly with his ‘cane for 
cigarette stub in the sawdust. With a quick motion he dropped 
Min his pocket, made a gesture to tip his hat and shuffled on. 
The music stopped. A babble of conversation arose from the 
bles, and the screen of sad faces melted into the darkness of 
te street, only to reappear when the violinist took a final gulp 
om his stein and began the soft strains of “Angela Mia.’’ What 
eater could offer more poignant drama? 
This is not intended to be a guide-book, but I cannot resist 
Pentioning some of the fine old country inns which make 
Ormandy a gastronomic joy for the traveler. I have five fa- 
Mrites, any of which will stand comparison with the best that 
lurgundy, that other stronghold of good cooking, has to offer. 


among the finest Gothic buildings in France. 1 ‘ 
of the medieval builders, the vaulting of the choir has twice fallen because the but- 
tresses afforded inadequate support. 
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Foremost among them is the Hétellerie du Grand Cerf in Les 
Andelys, a placid country town on the banks of the Seine near 
Rouen. Not more than a decade ago the Hétellerie was a tor- 
lorn old timbered treasure, uninhabited and a bit down at the 
heel. One day it came up for auction, and a far-seeing bidder 
obtained it at a ridiculously low figure. Now it has been in- 
telligently restored to its former majesty, that much sought com- 
modity known as “modern comfort” has been artfully intro- 
duced, and a chef who is a positive wizard has been installed in 
the kitchen. The genial landlord is a connoisseur of antiques, 
a collector of prints, a discriminating gourmet and a most 
polished host. Fine old pieces of furniture are scattered about 
the rooms. The staircase is rare enough to be a museum piece, 
and the vast fireplace is famed-all over Normandy.» The walls 
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“Market day transforms the drowsing town square of Vernon into a scene of animation. Every Saturday finds f tonish 
the graveled clearing swarming with picturesque rustics, arrived in town with their various wares.” however, for an siya 


of the paneled dining hall are covered with prints left behind 
by appreciative etchers who have visited the place. The guest- 
book has the signature of countless notables who have been dis- 
criminating enough to search out an inn where the old French 
tradition still remains. The cellar has been stocked with an 
impeccable list of wines and the culinary heights achieved by the 
chef are positively Olympian. r 

While in the same superlative mood, I should mention the 
matchless H6tel de la Couronne, located in the famed Market 
Square in Rouen where Jeanne d’Arc was burned. This originally 
began as a simple hotel with a very good cuisine. Gradually it 
became better known. The dining-rooms expanded, spread up- 
stairs. Rooms for lodgers were converted into private dining 
salons. Now there is not a lodger’s room left. The Hétel de la 
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Couronne is famous. Fash 
ionable motors clutter’ 4 
the market place in front 6 
it. But there is no dange 
of its becoming spoiled. Th 
fréres Dorin, watchful an¢ 
painstaking, supervise ever 
dish that leaves theij 
kitchen. I will risk the bok 
assertion that they offer on 
of the best and _ mos 
sumptuous table d’héte r 
| pasts in France for a modes} 
twenty-five francs. Begin 
with a glass of old port, fol 
lowed by hors d’oeuvres 
Continue with filet de sol, 
Normande and an olt 
Meursault, then an escalop 
de Veau Viennoise with 3 
Pommard. Then petits pois 
salade, camembert of the 
region, and a luscious tart 
maison. Finally black cof 
fee, some old fine and a ci 
arette. Try this and [I b 
lieve that you will agre 
that the Hétel dew 
Couronne is a classic. 


Le Neubourg, a modes 
town near Evreux, boasts a 
simple little restaurani 
recommended by that mos 
discriminating of societies 
the Club des Cent. There 
are but a handful of place 
outside of Paris which me 
with the approval of this 
august assemblage of go 
gourmets. Le Neubourg’s lit 
tle hotel has the badge of its 
notoriety plastered all over 
the facade; the proud coo 
and owner meets his guest 
at the door with his starch 
ed chef’s cap perched at a 
jaunty angle and the cult 
nary reception accorded the 
passing customer for th 
equivalent of seventy-five 
cents would flatter Pierre’ 
head chef. The kitchen 
left invitingly open so tha 
the array of polished cop 
per kettles, the shimmerin 
soles and recumbent beet 
steaks may be duly ad 
mired. 

The food is not the great 
est inspiration of thi 
déjeuner at Le Neubourg 
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/ingly noble old churd 
, looms up across the busy 
square, glittering gold and gray green. It has many pedigreé 
and periods, but its glorious facade, arising above a riot 0 
tented vegetable vendors and bickering housewives, is like % 
calm mountain of stone above an angry sea. d 
Once in a rare moon an architectural treasure is dug up f 
some remote corner of France, after lying neglected and unap 
preciated for decades. Such a place is the magnificent ob 
Auberge du Vieux Puits in Pont-Audemer, that brook-strew 
town in Normandy ambitiously termed the “Venice of th 
North,” in guide-books. Eight years ago this hotel was an ol 
abandoned tannery, fallen into disuse and disrepute. Not 
unbroken window-pane graced its dusty frames. The timbel 
wobbled in their wooden pegs, the staircases creaked ominousl) 
and the tile roofs leaked in a hundred places. Then om 
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A VEGETARLE Stone ~ VERNON 


“Vernon is the very essence of a happy bour- 
geois French town.” 


fortunate day it came before the ap- 
praising view of a Monsieur Harley. 
who saw its possibilities as a swank 
Fcountry inn. Today it is still authen- 
tic and aged, but the transformation 
into a rambling auberge is complete, 
even to the quaint old sign “On Loge a 
Pied et a Cheval” (although no guest 
vhas yet arrived in anything but an auto- 
mobile). But they have not stopped 
with a mere restoration of the build- 
ings; they have brought back the old 
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of Vernon was built by 


The achievements of the chef are remarkable. His sauces are 
incomparable. There are atmospheric trappings aplenty. <A 
scampering youth in a faded blue smock, red bandana with a 
white stocking cap greets you at the gate; an inquisitive goose 
waddles about and begs bread from the diners. In the center 
of the courtyard is a miniature pond filled with speckled trout 
of the Risle. The visiting gourmet can choose his own trout 
and see it prepared to his taste. 

The Auberge du Vieux Puits has been adopted by the gay 
world of Deauville, who motor over in their Hispano-Suizas and 
indulge in a rhapsody of ohs and ahs. But it deserves the ad- 
miration of the 
archeologist , 
and the histor- 
ian as well, 
Sar iby. this’). | 
restored wit- | 
ness of the 
Great Century | 
in France one | 
may judge the 
joie de vivre 
of the old days 
of high bon- 
nets and court- 
ly gestures. 

The last of 
my five fa- 
vorites is ob- 
scure and un- 
pretentious. It 
is hardly more 
than a_ cross- 
roads pastry 
shop in the 
negligible — vil- 
lage of Bizy, 
.a mile outside 
_of Vernon. It 
iaas ja brick 
terrace facing 

the highway, 
and a blatant 


: blue ballroom. 


E ; : 

| 
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The church of St. Ayoul at Provins, a combination of Gothic and Romanesque, dates from the twelfth 
century. 


The formidable old tower rising above the housetops 
Henry II of England in 1123. 


Normandy tradition of a bon acceuil et bonne cuisine as well. 


St 


ENUISERE. ER 
r ESCAMERS fo 


Cine Malenat iy : 


No artist could resist making at least a 
hasty sketch of Vernon’s charming old 
mill. 


In the rear is a sheltered garden filled 
with tin tables and chairs. Not an 
impressive layout, yet on Sunday you 
will see the place swarming with 
hordes of discriminating Parisians 

The secret, of course, lies in the 
cooking. Pastry-makers are noted 
for being fine cooks as well. Before 
dawn, on any holiday, the whole 
patissier’s family is in the kitchen, 
preparing fat ducks and hot crusted 
patés, shelling peas and sugar-coating 
thousands of gateaux. By noon the 
hungry motorists have arrived, and 
Famille Quervel is taxed to the utmost to feed them. Con- 
spicuous among their clients is a boisterous group of Paris music 
hall stars who come out every Sunday during the fishing season. 
Maurice Chevalier often heads the company and. the Rabelaisian 
badinage which flies about their table would make marvelous 
reading if some adroit interloper could jot it down in short- 
hand. 

Sunday is not the only big day in the maison Quervel. When- 
ever a country wedding of importance takes place, the attending 
banquet usually is given in the salle des fétes upstairs. These 
are often very elaborate affairs. The father of the bride gives 
the banquet and, as in funerals, the extent of the flare is the 
index of his 
Pp r O-m inence. 
To be the fa- 
vored guest at 
the wedding 
of a_banker’s 
daughter is to 


<< : 


* 


7 
A 


yo, sit’ down. to 
he : 
: A many a. din- 
‘ ae oe ag 
ee 4 ner - party be- 
‘aoe fore an array 
4 of five differ- 


ent wine 
glasses. 
Many atime 
I have seen a 
wedding party 
arrive from 
Have (lel wl seve lay. 
The bride and 
groom appear 
first in a rent- 
ed _ limousine. 
Thee 010 ma 
does his best 
to seem non- 
chalant in the 
most formal 
and uncom- 
aio. ta bl eG. Of 
Mees VG Nake No 
Cele Ont he 1S) 


(Ct. on p. 52) 
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lings Sarajevo is m 


Romantic 


Most 


river Mili- 
“the dat ling”’ 
4 


Croatian, In 1914 from a barber’s shop on 


HROUGH Sarajevo runs the 
atchka, which means in Serbo- 
the bank of this Bosnian stream a Serbian youth 

fired the fatal shot which was the prelude to the 
world drama that followed during the next four years and 
There is nothing to mark the spot 


hanged the lives of nations. 
where on that fait June day 
tteen years ago the heir to 
\ustro 


recoiled 


he throne of the 
Hungarian empire 
age as the bullets 

body. But in 
basement of the Na 
tional Museum in Sarajevo 


there i8 a dismembered 


monument lying on the 


sround like so much junk, 
lt once stood upon the bank 


x the Miliatchka to honor 


the memory of the un- 
tortunate Archduke. Close 
by it, amidst many other 


\ustrian art objects which 
the Serbians relegated from 
rooms to the 
darkness and dampness of the 


Francis 
Seme Serbian 


Joseph 
soldier had 


striate hie } : 
stuck his bavonet into the can 


By STOYAN CHRISTOWE 


TRAVEL 


E AT SARAJEVO 


menade that is so common in Balkan cities. 
n any Balkan city outside of Constantinople. 


THE ‘DAMASCUS OF THEW 


Sarajevo, Islam’s European Outpost—Moslem Traditions That Defy Change—Life in the 
ic of Balkan Cities 


Despite the modern appearance 


impressive witness of the brutality of war days. 

The strange thing is that the shot fired on the 
Miliatchka fifteen years ago changed the map of 
the world and the lives of millions of people, but 
did not radically affect the lives and customs of 
Sarajevo. Those who deplore the passing of the bizarre and 
colorful life of Constantinople, whose ears ache for the whine 
of the muezzin, must go to 
Sarajevo, the Damascus of 
the West. In this Bosnian” 
capital, with the minarets of 
its one hundred mosques” 
rising on the hills, the pre= 
cepts and traditions of the 
Moslem faith are adhered to” 
as in the days of Hurzev) 
Beg, who built the beautiful] 
Begova Djamia, for four 
hundred years renowned 
through Islam as the jewel 
among mosques. 

With my impressions of 
Constantinople still fresh, FT 
listened to the wail of the 
muezzin in Sarajevo, watch] 
ed the faithful kneel at 
prayer, and observed thé 
slow, immobile, medievah 
life of the city. I felt the 
irony of the Moslem faith) 
Here in Europe, by people) 


=e r of Slav blood, once the 

Vas and ripped it in two, 1e Pye - : 
De are : ‘ ws) ght : enemies \ mmedan 

nutilated portrait remains Unable to utter a word of Turkish, the Serbian Mohammedans still carry on Sa 33 ae OF Toha ed F 
» the hasemen dient oh the traditions and precepts of the Moslem faith which they accepted from ism, the traditions an 

: : AS iC A Sie Dut a 


the Turks centuries ago. 


teachings of Islam are being) 


Gk 1929 


eserved with very great loyalty. 
Despite its proximity to the 
Vestern world, Sarajevo has re- 
sted modernization with Oriental 
naticism. There are short skirts 
id bobbed hair and movie houses 
id tram cars and taxis as there 
re today in all Balkan cities of its 
ze, but they are merely a veneer. 
hey do not represent the actual, 
fe real Sarajevo. A walk through 
.e Tcharshia will reveal to the 
sitor the true pattern of this city’s 
Fe. 
The Tcharshia is a living mu- 
um of Turkish days an intricate 
byrinthine world where a million 
fferent articles are wrought 
id sold before one’s very eyes 
; the best artisans and traders in 
Me world. It is both a manufac- 
ring plant and a department 
ore. Dozens of narrow streets 


GAILY CLAD FOR A HOLIDAY 


The beautiful costumes of the women, which are so familiar a 
sight in Sarajevo, help to sustain the city’s reputation as the 
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of copper or brass-——all these things 
and a thousand other articles of 
exquisite workmanship are dis 
played on the counters and wrought 
by hand inside the shops, 

Amid this world of bygone years, 
continuing to exist despite mod 
ernization, hover the picturesquely 
attired peasants of many Bosnian 
villages. Some poke donkeys and 
ponies laden with clubs of dried 
wood or sacks of grain; other 
peasants, bags over their shoulders 
and cudgels in their hands, stop 
before the counters, examine at 
ticles and bargain with the traders, 
It is a colorful, mixed world, but 
the fez and the turban predomi 
nate and the general tone of the 
scene is Mohammedan, Yet the 
language is Slay, 

If one slips out from the whirl 
pool which is the ‘Peharshia and 


ied with low, open-front wooden most romantic metropolis of the Balkans, Their clothes are follows one of the streets back of 
eds. twist and coil about Begova richly embroidered in red, yellow and green and sometimes with the city hall a world more intricate, 


ljamia. The whole panorama is, Silver and gold cord. 
first sight, a confusion. But 
ere is order to it. It is divided 


sections. And one cannot buy a beaded halter in the section 
lotted to the makers of embroidered breeches and jackets, just 


, one cannot buy a necktie where picture frames are 
id in a department store. 

Sandals of red, green and yellow leather and slippers 
mbroidered with gold and silver threads hang like gar- 
nds and festoons of large green and red peppers from 
ie eaves of the sheds where, seated with legs crossed 
1 the floor, maistori and apprentices labor with hammers 
1 standing iron trees and mold the shiny leather into 
ore fantastic footwear. As one walks on and passes 
cy saddles, leather pouches, stacks of fezzes, one hears 
ie song of the hammers of braziers, silver and copper 
niths and blacksmiths, pounding glowing iron into plow 
lares, axes, fire-tongs, irons, knives, steelyards, and 
any other articles long out of use in modern com- 


The sandals of 


‘ ¢ ox-hide are often inter more quaint, more bizarre will be 
laced with straps of leather dyed different colors, 


discovered, This I did, and sud 
denly found myself in a maze of 


coiling cobbled streets, half-arched by protruding latticed bal 
contes and flanked by old wooden doors on which hung claw 


shaped iron knockers and brass lock rings, Onward | 
trudged, winding in and out of the labyrinth of alleyways, 
stopping at intersections and arguing with myself whether 
to plunge into a beckoning tunnel of fantastic trelliswork 
or to turn into another thoroughfare where a young 
Moslem woman, her bare feet thrust in clogs, intriguingly 
shuffled on the flagstones, 1 walked in her direction, but 
she soon hid behind a door and the street brought me 
before a graveyard planted with turbaned heads of marble 
and porous stone. 

Taking sanother street, I came to a fountain, rom 
a niche in the stone I took the copper goblet and held 
it beneath the thread of silver that ran from the beak 
into an old mossy stone trough and bubbled and sparkled 


unities. Gold vanity cases, brass bowls, brass pitchers there in its crystalline brilllance, © And after glancing 
ith arching spouts, weapons with handles of black wood inlaid for a moment at the crescent and other Islamic symbols chiseled 
ith silver, narghiles and tchibowks, tiny coffee cups with handles on the ancient stone above the fountain beak, I resumed my 


a 


ie A PANORAMA OF SARAJEVO 


-bove the rooftops of the European city of Sarajevo rise the minarets of one hundred and three mosques—symbols of the Moslem faith which 
‘aims half of the city’s population. Scarcely more than two decades ago beys and pashas were comfortably lodged in Sarajevo, After their expul- 
‘on Austria transformed part of the city into a modern Western metropolis with handsome public buildings, museums and wide paved streets. The 
Mluence of the Turks, however, has not yet been eradicated. Sarajevo ‘remains today a stronghold of Mohammedanism in many respects more 
colorful than the new Constantinople of the efficient Kemal Pasha, 
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tour about the venerable capi- 
tal. Soon I was rewarded by 
the sight of a bouquet of Mos- 
lem girls. Upon my approach 
they hastened to pull down 
over their faces the veiling 
yashmaks. But the sun rays 
came to the aid of the eager 
traveler, for they helped him 
to snatch a glance at the 
smooth, blond complexions 
through the transparency of 
the yashmaks which veiled 
them. What makes these 
Sarajevo Moslem girls so ir- 
resistible is, I think, their 
Slav blondness and vigor com- 
bined with an Oriental charm 
and _ seductiveness acquired 
through centuries of life un- 
der Mohammedan precept. 
To obtain a really impres- 
sive and memorable view of 
Sarajevo one must climb one 
of its hills. The finest view 
is that from the hill rising 
above the Tcharshia and sur- 
mounting the Moslem quarter. 
The panorama of Sarajevo, 
with part of the city squatting 
in the hollow of the basin, and 
most of it creeping up the 
shoulders of the many mounds, 
unfolds before the eyes. Above 
the sweeping piles of low houses 
and the clusters of trees the 
many mosques thrust their 
graceful, pointed minarets. 
Upon the crown of this hill 
there is a coffee house. One can 
sit here and while sipping his 
black thick Turkish coffee drink 
also the beauty of this most pic- 
turesque and romantic Balkan 
city. Instead of coffee I ordered 
peevo. Two short-skirted girls 
sitting at a nearby table annoyed 
me-with their vulgar giggling. 
I could not decide whether they 
meant to flirt or were just mis- 
chievous. An elderly man, prob- 
ably a German tourist, rested 
his chin on the handle of his 
walking-stick and gazed before 
him, oblivious of the girls’ ring- 
ing laughter. Maybe the brazen 
creatures were laughing at him. 
On another hill, across hol- 
lows and slopes covered with 
houses and trees, stands a very 
large building. A company of 


Bosnian soldiers came out from the ¢ 


path which zigzags down the hill 


the other section of the city. The twanging of mandolins and the 
shrill sounds of gouslas tingled in the sun-steeped air. 
Bosnian soldiers march to the music of 
their national instruments, the mandolin, 
he gousla and the tambourina, all of 
them string instruments. The soldiers 
followed the path back of the hill and 
disappeared from view, but their song 


floated in the 


their voices faintly audible, as if issuing 
from the bowels of the earth. In Tur. 
kish and Austrian days Sarajevo was a 
great military center. And so it is today. 
Thirty thousand Yugoslav soldiers are 
permanently stationed in the palatial 
barracks that surmount the hills. 
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One phase of Yugoslavian 
life which this Moslem city 
has taken to its bosom is t 
evening promenade on _ the 
corso. I first became acquaint 
ed with this Balkan custom 
in Spalato, the old city gro 
on the ruins of Empero} 
Diocletian’s palaces. It was 
about seven o'clock in the 
evening when looking from 
the window of my hotel ] 
saw throngs of people moving 
on the broad walk by ft 
Adriatic. Thinking somethi 
unusual and exciting had hap- 
pened I rushed out, only to 
be told that it was the hour 
of promenading. Tall, cy 
press-like Dalmatians strode 
by the side of their long 
legged, short-skirted, bright 
visaged companions, wh 4@ 
themselves swaggered with an 
abandon and gaiety that made 
one want to stay in their mids: 


forever. Later, during my 
The bright embroidered costumes of the peasants from the neighboring  prijef sojourn in Bulgaria, T _ 
countryside add color and glamour to the life of modern Sarajevo. The b ert to this im 
fellow standing in the foreground wears the silaf or large leather belt which Ca aa ee § P es. 
serves to carry all kinds of personal necessities such as tobacco, flint and turesque custom. For in the 
tinder for a light, documents and small purchases. capital of that country the 


wide Boulevard Tsar Osvo-_ 
boditel running from the gates — 
of the royal palace to the Boris 
Garden is closed to traffic from 
seven till nine o’clock for the 
regular before-supper parade 
staged every evening by the citi- 
zens of Sofia. 4 
But for color and picturesque- 
ness Sarajevo’s parade on the 
corso by the Militachka sur 
passes any that I saw in othe 
Balkan cities. Here, together with 
military officers in shiny, creak-_ 
ing black boots, government 
clerksand merchants and Bosnian _ 
peasants, mingle the hodjas and 
softas in their satin abas and 
yellow turbans. Charming Sara-) 
jevo girls, veiled in transparent 
yashmaks but wearing tight silk 
-_ hose revealed to the knees and 
lla ae ee Fe ne arms ane ie the 
shoulder to the wrist, also pa 

IN THE (GRA MARKET rade here and cast longi 


Christian and Moslem alike bargain heatedly in Sarajevo’ i k , bg 
: : . gait jevos grain market. lance t th i 
That their methods are still medieval is obvious from the antiquated 6 Sat ane Ou a thes 


steelyard still used for weighing. Not far from the market is the color- OW” faith. 
ful Tcharshia, or bazaar, where hundreds of craftsmen continue to One-half of Sarajevo’s eighty 
create beautiful hand-made articles of all kinds. thousand population is Moslem 

; But the language is Serbo-Croa- 

gates and followed the dusty tian. The Bosnian Mohammedans, wearing the costumes and 
and leads across the bridge into the fez of the Turks, are unable to speak a word of Turkish 


They are Slavs, descendants of the/ priestly caste of Bogomils 
a simple, nature-worshiping sect which 
embraced Islamism in 1463. For nearly 
five centuries they have praised Allah 
and built Moslem traditions to which they 
now adhere with the same fervor and 
zest of old days. Caliphates, meddresses, 
tekes, and other Islamic institutions have 
been swept before Kemal Pasha’s reform 
campaign in the republic of Turkey, but 
in Sarajevo, a night’s ride from modern 
European capitals, Islam still reigns 
supreme. Despite modernization and the 
changes of post-war years, Sarajevo re- 
tains its romantic atmosphere, the endur- 
ing legacy of bey and pasha. 


air after they had gone, 


Leo 


N the whole 
blessed world 
there can be no 
sorrier looking bridge 
than that worn struc- 
ture which is swung 
over the filthy waters 
of the Kali Mas, a 
hyacinth bordered 
stream creeping 
through the Far Eas- 
tern city of Surabaya. 
Denied even the high 
sound of an impres- 
sive name, this bridge 
is known among all 
t hose _ unthinking 
thousands who daily 
tread its boards as 
the “Red Bridge.” 
As an example of 
architecture, it must 
stand forever uncon- 
sidered among the 
weeds of bridges 
beled by the engineers: “Group 1—Bridges built of wood or 
Feel or stone and supported on piers.” In all probability no 
¥chitect out of the hope chest of his brain ever dragged a single 
jought or plan for the meager dimensions of De Roode Brug. 
vikewise no specially convened congress ever lost sleep over its 
Jnance. 

One day in the past of the last century, a group of Madurese 
yolies poled a long, brightly painted craft up the besewered 
ali and, in the lazy hours of their sweet time, left piled there 

collection of planks and steel frames. Later and at equally 
uggard pace, more of these people, this time goaded on by the 


LORD OF THE TRAFFIC 


irabaya’s traffic policeman stands on an iron 
Yat box” painted with gaudy stripes that 
match his cuffs. 
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HEAVY SIRAPEIC. IN: SURA BAY A 


Thronging Races in the Rubber Capital of the Indies—The Most Famous 


Bridge in Java 
By BEN ROBERTSON, JR. 


mind and hand of some beer-loving Dutch foreman, begat the 
energy which finally resulted in the creation there under the 
tropical Holland sun of what now is known generally as the “Red 
3ridge of Surabaya.” It cannot measure more than thirty feet 
long; it stands on but three rows of thin iron; it can boast no 
loftier height than a scant dozen feet; yet this has become the 
most famed bridge in all Java. For Time, or Fate as the Malays 
say, has brought many people and great money to its city, the 
rubber and sugar capital of the Indies, so the bridge instead of 
continuing as just a crossing is today the Red Bridge of Sura- 
baya, a structure over which during the hours of any day, so 
say the Dutch, more human souls tread than cross the renowned 
Bridge of London. 

The plod-plod of eastern feet has worn the boards of the two 
narrow footpaths along the bridge into patchy grooves, from 
which jut the heads of nails. Often the timbers of the crossing 
proper have been plastered with coatings of asphalt, but these 
as equally often have disintegrated, leaving the boards of the 
middle completely uncovered. Jostling traffic is constrained from 
falling into the boat-cluttered stream by two plain iron railings, 
which once upon a time, it is said, were painted black. 

It is a strange incident, but nowhere on that entire structure 
called the Red Bridge is there so much as a dab of the color 
crimson. By chance a coolie will parade it in a bright cotton 
sarong, but as for the bridge itself—it is a somber-tinted affair, 
the rain-clouded hue of lead. The name Red Bridge is appro- 
priated from Javanese legend. According to Javanese tradition, 
the Shark God once challenged the Crocodile Father to his 
dominion over the rivers of the world, which of course meant 
Java. Rivers also were water and as such belonged to the sea, 
said the fish god, covetous of this fertile area within which he 
might extend his trade. Not so; the sea ended with the flowing 
tide, came the answer. In the war which followed—and as the 
Javanese have always favored crocodiles, it was a war to “make 
the rivers safe for crocodiles’—the deciding battle was pitched 
in the Kali Mas in the exact spot now crossed by the famous 


THE RED BRIDGE AT SURABAY. 

The Red Bridge of Surabaya is one of the sorriest crossings to be found in'Java, yet it is the most famous. More people tread it in a day, the Dutch 

say, than go over the Bridge of London. Surabaya is one of Java's principal mercantile towns and makes no pretense to be anything else. Europeans 

live in this rubber and sugar capital of the Indies for one purpose—to:make money. Aside from the kaleidoscopic procession of Eastern races which 
throng its busy streets, its wharves and its canals, Surabaya contains but little of the glamour of the East. 


WHERE THE WELL-DRESSED NATIVE SHOPS 


The native clothing stores display a gaudy array of cotton clothes along with a few 
less picturesque garments of obvious European origin. Conspicuous among the 


goods on show are the queer trousers 


of Gargantuan proportions which many of 


the Madurese wear. 


AT THE NATIVE BAZAAR 


At the pesar, or native bazaar, in Surabaya there are prices for even the humblest 
purse. These native women are buying things to eat for a price equivalent to a 
fifth of a cent. 


LAMP SHADE PEDLARS 


Surabaya is famed for its lamp shades and in some homes there are as many as 
a dozen of these brightly colored decorations. Preceding this lamp shade pedlar— 
one of the numerous natives engaged in this trade—are two typical Javanese 


women in their pretty native costumes, 
coolie, one of the people upon whom 


The man with a striped shirt is a Madurese 
the Javanese look with special contempt. 


TRAV E@ 


bridge in question. Although the Javanese have never 
decided who won the encounter, they have commem: 
orated the struggle by naming the bridge after the gore 
which stained the waters after that godly contest. 

The Kali, or Kali Mas, and the real creek to which 
the Red Bridge owes its being, is a narrow, canal-like 
stream, mud-colored, smelling to blue Egypt ot the reek 
ing East. It is slovenly of motion and a semi-liquid sewer 
about the edges of which have gathered such accumus 
lated trash as empty square-faced bottles, discarded tin 
cans, pieces of straw, bits of heathen this and of pagan 
that, and innocent, blue blooming water hyacinths. The 
bridge itself rises in a quarter oval so that the apex of 
its central span may provide clearage for passing water 
traffic beneath. From sun to sun and longer, poles and 
paddles and the sounds of boats in general join the 
general turmoil that centers round the Red Bridge of 
Surabaya. Upward and down in fleets come long cargo 
bottoms such as are used by .the Javanese on their 
rivers. Fifty feet long, high of “bow, and stern,’ carved 
and painted, with gunwales scarce.clearing water, these 
boats, loaded with sand, with bamboo, with brick or 
timber, are pushed by sweatingcoolies who hitch the 
round end of “pushing” poles into the hollows of their 
necks and run the length of the “decks.” Behind, a 
native, with the sorry air of one who has found a snap 
job and who knows it, controls a wide, clumsy steering 
paddle, propelling the erratic course of the boat as 
fancy may direct. 

These coolies are Madurese—reckless “boys” from 
Madura, the island of the salt monopoly lying over the 
straits from the city of Surabaya. They wear the trous- 
ers for all eastern Java—long, roomy garments tucked 
in at the waist. These form their sole garment save on 
such occasion as they don the “all straw and a yard 
wide” hats so commonly worn about the Indian archi- 
pelago. These Madurese are hot-tempered sailors and 
regarded as a worthless lot by the pious-appearing peo- 
ple of Java. 

Lines of lighters move beneath the Red Bridge loaded 
with island sugar, with coffee and kapok and rubber, 
on their way from the warehouse godowns along the 
upper Kali to the flag-flying ships of all nations which 
dock along Tandjong Perak, the harbor of Surabaya. It 
is a common practice for boatmen to anchor for the night 
at the foot of the Red Bridge. Then they may be seen 
fanning up a dinner of rice in a curved iron bowl over 
a glowing charcoal fire. Others of these seamen have 
stretched themselves out for the night—arms and legs 
abandoned in all directions, mosquito bitten. 

In this river by day, and in plain view of the pedes- 
trians on the Red Bridge, the natives of Surabaya, with- 
out so much as a rag for hiding, are forever bathing in 
accordance with that sensible law of the Prophet which 
requires that they must. Also this Kali in this crowded 
corner of the Orient must serve as public lavatory, et 
cetera. Furthermore, it must still be used as water for 
the natives to drink and serve for the kitchen purposes 
of their cooking. Yet from such practices the Javanese 
suffer no ill-health and, strangely enough, the sight of 
such exposure does not seem immodest to Western eyes. 
Is not the procedure conducted with a certain decorum? 
No native flings off his cotton clothing upon any stray 
hickory limb or with a wild, yell cries that he is a-going 
bathing. The bathers wash themselves in silence and as 
swiftly as possible. In passing, no native greets his 
friends performing their ablutions. Instead he stares at 
the river merely as though he saw there but the sweet 
blue blossoms of the drifting water hyacinths. 

The Red Bridge lies in the exact center of downtown 
Surabaya and itself forms the most important link con- 
necting the city’s communications. It leads directly into 
Kembang Djepoen where such Far Eastern institutions 
as the Honkkong-Shanghai Banking Corporation, the 
Bank of Taiwan, the East Asiatic Co., Ltd., line the heat- 
mired asphalt for blocks. Here also is the building of 
a large steamship line, as modernistic a structure as has 
yet dared rise from the family of cubes and squares and 


. crazed lines. Within fifty feet of the bridge, where 
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anggoeng joins Kembang Djepoen is a peculiar structure, rising 
nto a clock tower as radical in design as any structure on earth, 
[ts timepiece is a square green clock with gold letters and black 
hands. Attop is an iron flagpole, too queer by far ever to fly 
y plain Stars and Stripes. Such a pole is built for yellow 
ragons and rising suns. Parallel to the Kali runs Chineesche- 
oorstraat piling down a third horde at the very foot of the 
oridge. 
® Over the river and directly fronting Red Bridge is a two- 
storied monstrosity, the offices of the government of Oost Java. 
This is on Willemskade, a main thoroughfare burdened with 
tram traffic. Up a way are the offices of the Nederlandsch- 
WiIndische Handelsbank and the striking prismatic stone mansion 
of the Koloniale Bank. In 
the distance, white walled 
and red of roof, is the 
Mercantile Bank of India. 
In a narrow stretch be- 
tween; Willemskade and 
Wthe stream a scheming 
‘Chinese has erected stalls 
for “rent” at dear prices to 
'dog-cart and taxi drivers. 
‘A common billboard an- 
‘nounces in Dutch that a 
new American motor has 
come to Java, a companion 
states the virtues of some 
of our tires. According to 
an iron sign, it is so many 
kilometers to Kediri, and 
so many more to Madioen, 
'to Modjokerto, and to Pas- 
oeroean. Once this street 
has passed the government 
| offices, it curves rapidly to 
the left so that from the 
| Red Bridge may be seen 
at this point a lone kapok 
tree, a bus terminal and a 
gasoline filling station. 


Such is the Red Bridge 
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MODERNIST 


ARCHITECTURE IN THE EAST 
Some of Surabaya’s new business buildings are as modernistic in appearance and 
as up-to-date in equipment as anything to be found in Europe. 

indicates the progress Western commerce is making in the East. 
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of Surabaya without the tens of thousands of barefooted, betel- 
spitting souls who tread it and who lend it life so many times a 
day. Here amidst apparently hopeless confusion, amid such 
clatter as only the East dare brew, these people somehow make 
their way—often, it is true, to the shouting command of some 
irate policeman or to the reprimand of a heat-enervated Euro- 
pean—but usually in safety and grinning for all that. 

Traffic bubbles to this flooded crossing from the corners of 
a general compass. That Javanese policeman, standing on an 
iron “hat box” and gesticulating so wildly, has been known at 
crush hour to direct all traffic forward in all directions at one 
and the same time. The negligent bridge is gorged with Euro- 
pean and American motor cars, their chauffeurs pumping for 
dear life on hand horns 
every other second; is 
crushed with the number 
of dog carts—the two- 
wheeled pony carts so 
called—whose drivers are 
creating general bedlam by 
clanking loud-toned alarm 
bells as frequently as pos- 
sible. Bullock carts rattle 
along at the speed of win- 
ter sorghum in up-country 
South Carolina. The slate- 
colored bullocks—slate col- 
ored save for scandalous 
white patches of the rear 
flank—and the ponies are 
harnessed in charmed and 
silver-trimmed leather. It 
is unknown where these 
bullock carts come from, 
what they are hauling, or 
whence they seem to be 
bound, but from their per- 
fect lassitude it is a cer- 
tainty that they never in- 
tend to make more than 
one load in one day. 


(Continued on page 58) 
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STRIKING A BARGAIN 


This persuasive lamp shade pedlar is trying desperately to make a sale to the Dutch lady in the cart. The procedure continues along the follow- 
ing line: The lady, who really wants the shade, says that it is terrible; the dealer swears that never before has a shade so perfect been made. He 


asks four times its worth. The lady then orders the driver to trot along. 
then offers him half what he is asking. The dealer is offended. The lady declares she has no need for the shade, no wish to possess it. 


The dealer becomes frantic and drops the price a quarter. 


The lady 
After 


‘fifteen minutes they compromise at a figure one-quarter of the original asking. 


THE DESERTED GRAND ( 


The Grand Canal at Torcello wanders desolately under ruined 
crumbling walls of the former palaces of the merchant princes. 
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ANAL AT TORCELLO 


bridges and part broken quays, and grapevines cover the 
The tall Campanile, the architectural gem of the deserted 


city, embraces a view of all the submerged country of the lagoons from Venice to the uttermost islands. 


THE LOST CITY OF THES EAG GOs 


Forgotten Torcello, the Mother of Venice 


Architectural Glories of Seven Cen- 


turies—By Gondola to the Drowned Lands of the Adriatic 


By CLIFFORD B, ST. CLAIRE CULVER 


LL the civilized world knows Venice; but how many 
A have ever heard of the forgotten mother-city, Torcello, 

- asleep among the rushes and sea-lavender of the northern 
lagoons? ‘Thousands, even hundreds of thousands of tourists 
visit Venice every year, but few of them find time to wander 
by gondola or sailboat into the drowned lands that surround 
that fascinating city of canals and campaniles. 

The Venice we know today was not the first metropolis of 
the lagoons. As late as the year 450 A, 
shore near Treviso was still the proud queen of the northern 
Adriatic, and her towers looked out over the empty islands and 
marshes to the east. The gay 
city of Altinum had become 
rich with the passing years. 
Splendid villas and palaces had 
arisen among the rose gardens 
by the waterside, and the in 
habitants become soft with 
luxury and idleness, had 
ceased to dream of wars and 
danger. 

Then one day came catas 
trophe. In 452 Attila, with 
his swarming hordes of Goths 
and Lombards, swept down 
upon the city, massacring and 
pillaging, while the terrified 
citizens who managed to es 
cape fled under cover of dark- 
ness into the swamps and bar 
ren islands off the coast. Here 
the refugees gradually collect- 
ed, and while the skies still 
flamed with the light of their 


burning homes started life 
anew, 
After a few years, their 


tiny city of Torcello had grown 
to dignified estate, and by the 
year 568 a great cathedral of 
marble and gold mosaic was 
slowly arising among its ca- 


D,, Altinum on the 


THE SILENT PIAZZA 
The porch of the cathedral looks out upon a deserted 
square containing a few fragments of antiquity: a broken 
column, stone sarcophagi and a few venerable well heads. 
In the Palace of the Archives opposite is a small mu- 
scum containing a tenth century ikon from the cathedral 
and the gonfalon from Santa Vosea, ‘Sorcello flourished 
for seven centuries before it yielded its supremacy, 


nals and gardens. For seven centuries Torcello flourished, 
while her merchant princes built sumptuous palaces, and her 
boats sailed to far countries. Then she too perished. 

The rivers of the northern lagoons had continually been 
bringing down earth from the mountains. Their harbors had 
silted up, and the marshes grown ever wider and wider. Out 
of these swamps came malaria, and one by one the people 
sickened and died, Torcello passed into history, as Ephesus 
had passed—as Paestum and Soluntum were abandoned and 
forgotten. Her palaces fell into ruin. The sea-lavender spread 
and blossomed, and the few people who survived sought their 
living elsewhere, 

Meanwhile, to the south, a 
new city had come into exist- 
ence on the islands by the 
Rialto; and when Malamocco, 
the commercial rival of Tor- 
cello, sank under the sea in the 
great earthquake at the begin- 
ning of the twelfth century, 
Venice took her place as the 
metropolis of the lagoons. 

We were spending the 
summer in Venice, One 
night at dinner, in the dim 
candlelight of an old palace, 
hidden away from the world 
among the winding canals of 
the oldest part of the city, a 
white-haired countess told us 
the story of Torcello—the tale 
I have just repeated to you. 

We started out the next 
morning on the first boat from 
the Foundamenta Nuove, close 
by Rossi’s church of the Ges- 
uiti. The sea and sky were 
silver, and the mists hung 
low, Over the world was a 
brooding silence, broken only 
by the cries of the gulls and 
lapping of the water, After 
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few moments we were gliding under the cypresses of the 
amposanto, that curious island burial place of Venice, where 
eath seems more like the falling of scarlet autumn leaves than 
nything human or tragic, There was a brief pause before 
ae marble platform of San Michele, the cemetery church, with 
s curious hexagonal chapel, while a dreamy-eyed monk 
imbed sleepily on board—and then on we went through the 
nysterious gray dawn to Murano. 

This town is a somewhat 
ingy miniature of Venice on 
ve small islands, but since 
ne end of the. Thirteenth Cen- 
ury it has been the center of 
he Venetian glass industry. 
tere, too, was the cradle of 
Jenetian art. For in Murano, 
bout 1450, the Vivarinis and 
novanni d’Alemagna had their 
tudios, and founded that 
chool of painting which gave 
o the world Giovanni, Bellini, 
fintoretto, Giorgione and Ti- 
ian. 

Murano is but a quarter of 


rom the collection 


ment of the latter, 
its tall and massive 
ampanile standing 
four-square to the 
winds beside the 
magnificent Byzan- 
tine basilica which 
was begun thirteen 
hundred years ago. 
Now the exquisite 
mosaic floor of 1140 


has crumpled into 
hills and_ valleys, 
and the candles 


burning under Pas- 
tiani’s Madonna 
throw long shadows 
across the gloom, 
From Murano, 
the boat passed out 
into the open la- 
goons, still empty 
and gray, and swept 
silently on by the 
melancholy shut- 


most to the danger 
‘point, Venetian lace is made, and the streets are teeming with 
life. 

Here we disembarked in full view of the lonely towers of 
‘Torcello, among the wind-swept rushes of their desolate 
‘islands, The moss-grown wharf swarmed with clamoring chil 
dren, beggars, and villainous-looking brigands, who pretended 
to have boats to rent. All the population came out to stare 
at us as we wandered through the streets. Here and there 
girls sat in the doorways, their eyes bent close over their lace, 
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carrying on the occupation their mothers and grandmothers 
had followed since first the Doge’s wife had taken the indus- 
try under her protection in 1600. 

Like many of the towns in the curious drowned lands around 
Venice, Burano has a grand canal, winding, malodorous, and 
crossed by a number of arched ‘bridges. On one of them, hov- 


ering over a steaming kettle, stood a bronze-limbed youth, 
handing out, to eager 


customers, delicious tidbits, cut from 
some pink, freshly boiled sea- 
creature, closely resembling an 
octupus! In form and fea- 
tures he was an ancient Greek, 
His eyes had a glint of the di- 
vine fire that swept the 
quering Romans on to victory 
but to what a sad estate 

this son of Apollo had fallen, 
We visited the parish church 
with its collection of antique 
altar lace, and then paused for 
a bit to marvel at the lofty 
campanile, slowly settling into 
its mud foundation, and lean 
ing’ ever more and more out 
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1 mile from Venice, and has of the perpendicular, In its 
vecome today a manufacturing J wl shadow and direct line of in- 

aul Be ae EP yy ‘vitable descent, busy house- 
uburb. The casual visitor .- evitable descent, busy house 
vill find little of bisinaeaias wives went about 
aterest there, aside their daily — tasks, 


trusting to the pro- 


of glass in the an- THE OLD BAPTISTERY OF SANTA FOSCA Seton phe | fd 
‘1 ’alazzo Com- a oi ; a Saad oom, ostpone the date 
tent Palazzo Com Che church of Santa Fosca in Torcello is distinctly Byzantine in style, Bs : | fad és 
inale and the de- Its octagonal plan, stilted arches and Greek cross recall the Little Saint LOT 1¢ tower to 
saying cathedral. Sofia in Constantinople. To the left is seen the Campanile and a part fall. 

On leaving the of the cathedral, Iinally exhaust- 
scala, we ‘caught a ing the diversions 
yimpse for a mo- of Burano, we in- 


vaded the crowd of 
shrieking boatmen 
by the landing. 
After a tumultuous 
fifteen minutes, one 
brown-eyed, smiling 
lad, who boasted of 
the name of Mario, 
agreed to he our 
escort for the day, 
and in a few. sec- 
onds we were glid- 
ing again over the 
mirror-like surface 
of the lagoon, But 
still our course lay 
not to the crumbling 
gray walls of Tot- 
cello, but in the Op- 
posite direction 
ward an 

ing clump 
presses, resembling 
at that distance 
nothing so much as 


{O- 
enchant= 
of cy- 


, dt fe WEY 
tered houses of “ Bor a 8 Painting 
Mazzorbo to the ‘s ie of “The Isle of the 
village of Burano, vege 5 AIR serps cponm gpk TRE aa Dead,” 

five miles off In THE MONASTERY OF SAINT FRANCIS This proved to be 
this little fishing To this little monastery on a lonely island near Toreello came Saint Mrancis of Assisi in 1220, the Monastery of 
town with its cam Here in the most deserted part of the waters of Venice he spent many long months and preached San Francesco del 

P ae to the birds. The cell in which he stayed is greatly revered by the monks who now dwell here, ee Ree 

panile leaning al : ; Deserto, sacred to 


the memory of that 

gentle saint of Assisi, Here, seven hundred years ago, he came 
alone and passed many long months on this island in the most 
deserted part of the waters of Venice, Here, too, he preached 
to the birds and ministered to them as they flocked about him. 
On our way there, many times the oars caught in the sway- 
ing marine plants, or against the edges of submerged sand bars, 
Frequently the agile Mario paused to test the depth of the 
channel, and seldom the result showed more than three feet. 

(Continued on page 51) 
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HILE New York’s 
WW Harlem wears the 
high silk hat of so- 


phistication, Birmingham’s 
sepia settlement—the Harlem 
of the South—flaunts the red 
bandana of superstition with 
a silver luck-piece knotted in 
the corner, In this little city- 
within-a-city, booming voices 
often hoist a hymn on crowd- 
ed corners. Shoppers empty 
their purses in exchange for 
magic black cat bones. All the women who are not swathed in 
rusty mourning swagger in firecracker-red dresses. 

The stroller who plunges into the dusky crowds on Saturday 
afternoon is caught up in a 
carnival gaiety. Two 
blocks behind him he leaves 
Birmingham’s somber 
streets where package- 
laden persons are hurrying 
with little pre-occupied 
frowns between their eyes. 

Within two blocks all 
dignity and diffidence van- 
ish. Here crowds jostle 


Oblivious to the thronging passers- 

by these two Beaux Brummels are 

hard at work on a new version of 
the “blues”. 


riotously. Strangers ban- 
ter with each other. Ver- 
milion silks rustle. Shift- 


less feet shuffle to the 
tempo of a jazzed spirit- 
ual. Brilliant colors flash 
in the sunshine, in pink 
shirts and garish green ties, 
in purple turbans and red 
glass beads. 

From skyscrapers to 
squatty red buildings, from 
nervously swift traffic to 
happy-go-lucky _ loitering, 
the stroller changes land- 
scapes and civilizations in 
the distance between 
Twentieth Street and 
Eighteenth. This little 
Harlem, within sound of 
Birmingham’s traffic roar, 
within sight of its sky- 
scrapers, huddles within it- 
self as separately as if a 
taboo line had been chalked 
around it. 

While New /York’s 
Negroes quickly assume 
the veneer of urbanity, 
these Southern city-dwel- 
lers betray their nearness 
to the soil—in ribald laugh- 
ter and in careless hand-to- 
mouth existence. The city’s 
promise of high wages in 
mines and mills and its lure 
of amusement have sucked 
these people from South 
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pink shirts and overalls. 


MAIN STREET IN BIRMINGHAM’S LITTLE HARLEM 
Dignity and. diffdence vanish on Birmingham’s Eighteenth Street, the happy-go- 
lucky thoroughfare of the little Harlem of the South. L 
crowds jostle good-naturedly in clothes that range from bright vermilion silks to 
Birmingham’s Harlem is much closer to the soil than 
the more sophisticated black belt in New York. The lure of amusements that are 
so gaudily evident and the promise of high wages have recently brought most of 

these new city dwellers from the cotton fields. 


TRAVE] 


THE HAPPY-GO-LUCKY HARLEM OF 


THE SOU Tia 


In Birmingham’s Picturesque Negro Quarter—How the Cotton Worker Enjoys 
City Life—Voodooism and the Latest Blues 


By LUCIA GIDDENS 
Photographs by Walter Rosser 


Alabama’s cotton fields. But they cannot in one generation shak 
off their carefree country outlook, even under the city’s goad o 
competition. 

Birmingham’s Eighteenth Street becomes merely a way 
station between the South’s “Black Belt” and large Norther 
cities. That dapper idler with pearl-colored gloves and jaunt 
cane wears a sneer of discontent which presages a railroa 
ticket North. But even his face forgets its wryness when th 
blare of a phonograph sets his cane and spatted feet tapping 1 
unison. 

All the naive joy and elemental tragedy in the history o 
these people is reflected in the crowds which drift on Saturda 
afternoon along the four square blocks of little Harlem. 

A blind man squeezes out of a squeaky accordion, “Halle 
lujah, I shall see the Lawd face to face.” ‘Nobody knows th 
trouble Ah’ve seen—”’ soars a husky voice, not from a decrepi 
hag but from a frolicsom 
flapper, whose greates 
trouble at the moment 1 
the smudging of a roug 
spot on her right cheek t 
balance the one on her lef 
White teeth and whites o 
eyes flash in burnishe 
brown faces. The shar 
smell of frying fish reek 
with burning grease 
Watermelon rinds, gnawe 
to the rim, clutter the curt 

Under a_bedraggle 
awning a gaunt man pour 
a jumble of incantation 
into the ear of a ganglin 
boy. The glazed starin 
eyes of the man, his con 
stant twiddling of a littl 
red flannel sack mark hir 
as a voodoo doctor. Sud 
denly he loosens the sac 
and solemnly draws fort 
the potent talismans, on 
by one: a twist of horse 
hair, a blue bottle fille 
with graveyard dirt, a fals 
tooth from the “sevent 
son of a seventh son.” Th 
wide-eyed boy parts with 
packet of bills and hurrie 
/ blithely away—armed wit 
' luck. The voodoo docto 
slips another red flann« 
bag out of the suitcase a 


his feet. And the gam 
begins with the nex 
passerby. 


Musk rose perfum 
hangs in the air as thickl 
as a cloud. Rattletra 
autos splutter above th 
hubbub of beggars’ crie 
and tiny phonographs. Th 
cloying whiff of aromati 
hair-strengthening oils as 
sails one at every breatk 
Cheap pearls out-gliste 


In this city-within-a-city 
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old teeth. Coins 
angle in the pockets 
£ men who have 
ised for their 
"vages in small sil- 
Brer. Against the 
~ vindows of a beauty 
arlor is silhouetted 
‘in immobile ebony 
lace, grotesque 
-nough to be a gar- 
 xoyle. 

' The crowd bub- 
sles slowly—clotting 
wound =show-win- 
lows to match pur- 
Jses and price tags, 
)iround fireplugs to 
Jjeer and jostle. Con- 
’ versations flutter 
like lazy pennants 
in the humid air. 

Brou, kin git 
Jaway the  fastes’, 
' stay the longes’ and 
)bring back less ’n 
any pusson Ah evah 
saw!” Thus a wom- 
an of  circus-tent 
proportions, with a 
face like the ruddy 
harvest moon, re- 
bukes the small slouching man who has just extricated his wiz- 
ened body from the throng. 

“Honey, I mus’ go to the pawn shop and git me a dress to 
wear to meetin’ tomorrer,” drawls a slinky girl to the man 
hovering at her elbow. 

__A phonograph droning “Railroad Blues” is surrounded by a 
fringe of squirming backs. Hand-clapping and jigging spatter 
a stuttering answer to the plaintive tune. 

Another circle of idlers, almost overlapping that one, encom- 
passes a man gesticulating with knotted hands and with flapping 
‘ministerial coat-tails. He is patting his hands with revivalistic 
fervor while a crippled woman in the crowd lifts her wail in tes- 
timony: “Oh, I done cleanified myself tull now mah 
life is jes’ like a clothesline. Everything is hangin’ out plain, 
so you can see how spot-t-t-tless it is!” 

In front of the Frolic Theater taut backs are pasted against 
gaudy posters proclaiming the “Hairbreadth Escape of Blond 
Bess.” All the pent-up emotion of a 
| drab dishwater week overflows in gap- 

ing faces and twitching hands. 
_ Next door in a stuffy pawn shop, a 
| leering caramel-colored woman haggles 
over the miserly appraisal of her dingy 
osttich boa and battered suitcase. 
Around the dim walls perch the ‘tro- 
_phies of numberless crap games and 
flat purses. An Indian tomtom, bris- 
tling against the foot pedal of a bass 
drum, collides with a plaster plaque, 

“Crucifixion of Christ.” 

A tall bronze negro stalks into the 
shop and out of his shoes. 

“What’ll you gimme?’ he. queries, 
peering down at his shining tan shoes. 


; 


| “Two dollars,’ snaps the pawn- 
— broker. 
“Aw, boss, mek it three. I done los’ 


that much in a crap game outside. 
Soon’s I win it back, I’ll- come and 
/ claim ’em. See ef. I don’t!” 

But their babble is lost in the clamor 
of two men arriving at the counter 
simultaneously. 

“Gimme a deck of cyards. None o’ 
them red-back uns. They’re an un- 
lucky hoodoo. It’s the blue uns I 
wants.” j 


Gee aati 


THE LURE OF THE MOVIE 


There is always a fascinated group of loiterers before the alluring posters of the moving picture 
houses. Before these eloquent promises of romance and thrills all the pent-up emotions of drab, 
monotonous labor are reflected in gaping mouths and twitching hands. 


A PRECARIOUS SIESTA 

Despite his precarious position and the hubbub of the 

passing crowd, this darky continues his dreams. His 

cap is made of an old stocking; the business which 
he so blissfully neglects is shoe shining. 
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“Put and take!” 
blurts out the other 
man, as he pays out 
one suit by pawning 
another. “I got six 
goin’ and comin’ in 
and out.” He grins, 
displaying an 
atti dae heey beer 
of gold teeth. 

In the shadow of 
Booker T. Wash- 
ington Library, the 
settlement’s citadel 
i Weer tay slraeten. «eh 
scrawny little white 
man has set up a 
booth of patent 
medicine. A glass of 
reddish liquid is be- 
ing passed from 
hand to hand, while 
the creaking voice 
quavers: “For men, 
women and _ chil- 
dren! Whatever’s 
the matter with you, 
this’ll cure it. Just 
name your disease 
and this medicine’ll 
go to work!” 

fie listeners 
savor the liquid slowly with faint smacks, as if they expect some 
instant magical transformation. Several amble away with bot- 
tles smugly bulging in their hip pockets. 

Blocking the doorway of a second-hand shop, a photogra- 
pher’s tripod crouches before a scenic back-drop of Dutch wind- 
mills. The waiting line is preening its plumed hats and smearing 
rice powder, while a gawky girl poses with arms akimbo. 

“Twing, twang” booms a plantation tune through the flopping 
door of a meat market. Inside, two jovial minstrels, sitting on 
meat blocks, are luring customers with a rollicking version of 
‘““Massa’s in the Cold, Cold Ground.” At the moment a shriveled 
little man is buying three porterhouse steaks with a condescend- 
ing flip of his bankroll. But the next customer, a brawny man 
with baggy trousers and a pouchy umbrella, is meekly asking for 
ten cents’ worth of white meat. 

In the throng outside the door a legless beggar moans, re- 
volves piteous eyes and extends a dented spittoon for coins. An 
incessant mumbling — an _ ineffectual 
ballyhoo—seesaws through the grizzled 
beard of an old man, roasting peanuts 
in a rusty oil heater on the sun-baked 
sidewalk. 

If any snobbery lurks in the South’s 
Harlem, it masquerades behind wide- 
lipped smiles of friendliness. A girl, 
rigged out like a bargain show-window, 
hobnobs without condescension with a 
sartorial scarecrow in overalls and flop 
hat. But he does boast the dazzling 
virtues of a polished cane, mammoth 
stud horseshoe set with brilliants and 
an artificial sunflower boutonniére. 
Nearby a man with resplendent white 
vest whispers fraternally with the 
driver of a tottering fruit wagon. 

These folk can even lament “hard 
times sorwith Slaughter, | Yet) their 
noisiest hilarity over a whispered joke 
leaves their eyes dull and dreary. AlI- 
ways their faces are strangely incon- 
gruous — stolid, staring eyes over- 
shadowing minstrel-show grins. 

Returning to the grim aloofness of 
Twentieth street, one remembers the 
South’s Harlem as a country town 
where joy and sorrow openly play an 
endless game. 
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In his dance of the “Mountain 
God” Ennosuke Ichikawa _ re- 
sembles a figure from a Japa- 
nese print suddenly come to life. 


‘DANGING GODS OF ASIA 


The Pageantry of the Dance Throughout the Orient—Some of the Great 
Dancers of China and Japan—Ballets Twenty Centuries Old 


A Review* 


By CASPAR HUNT 


N one respect Ted Shawn’s 
book, “Gods Who Dance,” is 
unique in travel literature. It 
is a record by a professional 

dancer of a world tour during 
which he made a special study of 
native dancing in all the countries 
he visited. His story begins with 
Japan. It ends in the heart of 
Andalusia, the home of the classic 
dance of Spain. The itinerary 
which connected these two remote 
lands led through all the great 
countries of the Orient which for 
centuries have cultivated the art of 
the dance in all its most glamorous 


and difficult forms—as a religious ceremonial, as pageantry, as a 
dramatic art and as a rhythmic, sensual expression of the emo- 


tions. 


Mr. Shawn’s trip carried him back to the childhood of 


mankind among the aborigines of India and the primitive tribes 


*“Gods Who Dance,” by Ted Shawn. 208 pps. Ill. E 


Burmese villages honor their d 


the incidental 
bracelets and flower necklaces 


ballet of the European stage. 


P. Dutton & Co. 


THE VILLAGE DANCE OF B 


of the Philippines; it revealed to him 
the strange ceremonials of the Devil 
Dancers of Tibet; it enabled him to 
witness the finest work of the great 
masters of China and Japan and the 
incomparable ballets of Burma and 
Cambodia. 

A gifted dancer himself, Mr. 
Shawn possessed the technical knowl- 
edge necessary thoroughly to ap- 
preciate the difficulties and subtleties 
of the performances he witnessed. As 
a leader of the Denishawn Dancers, 
with whom his tour was made, he 
was given every opportunity to see the 
finest dancing of the East and meet 


The royal Cambodian dancer 
is master of an exquisite art 


based on a tradition hun- 
dreds of years old. 


such superb artists as Mei Lang Fang, China’s greatest actor- 


dancer; Ennosuke Ichikawa, JKoshiro 


Matsumoto and_ other 


Japanese masters; Po Sein of Burma and the incomparable 
Indian artists, Bachwa Jan and Malka Jan. 
In the Orient most of the great dances are religious in nature, 


‘> aie 


URMA 


; ar istinguished visitors with a performance of the Yein Pwe, one of the lovely native ballets. In every village the most” 
promising people of both sexes are trained in this choral dance which, with its brilliant costumes and varied groupings, is often as fine as anything in 


Often the Yein Pwe is performed exclusively by girls who sit in rows on the ground, richly decked with 


falling over their silken vests. Led by a woman who herself does not dance, the girls go through a complicated set 
of evolutions and conclude the dance again seated in some prearranged figure. ; 
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To dance was once to worship 
nd to pray,’ says Havelock 
‘lis. “The gods themselves 
anced, as the stars' dance in 
he sky... Po dance is to 
ake part in the cosmic control 
f the world.” To imitate and 
ecome one with their gods 
nd goddesses is the impulse 
hat still directs many of the 
ances of the Orientals. In 
ndia there is a whole Pantheon 
f gods who dance and in. the 
lance their legends and ex- 
loits have been interpreted for 
enturies. At Angkor-Wat in 
cambodia for nearly a thou- 
and years sculptured gods 
lave woven divine patterns 
vhich are given life today by 
he royal ballet at Pnom-Penh. 
At the Shwe Dagon Pagoda in 
Rangoon dancers celebrate 
vith the flowing rhythm of 
heir movements the merits of 
me Blessed One. In the 
3uddhist monasteries of Tibet 


THE LIVELIEST OF ORIENTAL DANCES 


There is an amazing vitality about Burmese dancing, a gay, joyous 
rhythmic quality not found elsewhere in the Orient. It is filled with 
difficult acrobatic stunts; it has regular and attractive rhythm and it 
works up to a tremendous climax. The dancers themselves have great 
personal charm. In this duet at Hadji’s palace in Rangoon, the girl on 
the left is taking the male part. Beneath her long full paso, or man’s 
drape, she wears long trousers of embroidered satin. The suppleness of 
the Burmese dancer’s movements is almost beyond belief. Hands, fingers, 
hips and shoulders are twisted about almost as though they were circular 
jointed. 
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ceremonies. Throughout Tuni- 
sia and Algeria the Dervishes 
give expression to their fanati- 
cal religious. impulses in 
passionate and frequently cruel 
rhythmic orgies. 

In addition to the religious 
dances, the Orient of course 
has dancing in nearly all its 
other forms from the most say- 
age of war dances to the most 
brilliant theatrical dancing re- 
quiring agility and grace that 
aresometimes phenomenal. Con- 
Side LOG n instance, | Nin 
Shawn’s description of ‘the 
work of the Chinese dancer 
Liu, the finest living exponent 
of a cult of gymnastic dancing 
which dates from 2698 B.C, 

“Mr. Liu was a man about 
fifty years of age, slightly 
bald, very thin, and with the 
general manner of an old-time 
deacon. His clothes were 
shabby, hardly better than 
those of a coolie. In a brief 


he Lama monks give strange pageants to symbolize the victories 
f their gods over the powers of evil. In the history of 
xautama’s life carved upon the sculptured wall of Borobudur in 
ava there are numerous groups of exquisite dancers whose 
novements are repeated by the graceful creatures who dance at 
he Sultan’s court today. Within Buddhist temples everywhere 
lancing plays a conspicuous and beautiful part in the religious 


Dancing plays a conspicuous part in the great processions in which the Sacred Tooth of Buddha is paraded through the streets of Ceylon. 


preliminary speech (which was translated for us) he described 
four classes of movements. The first three seemed to parallel 
the Delsartian mental, spiritual-emotional and physical divisions ; 
the fourth was the imitative. Then came the actual perform- 
ance. It was a revelation. His every movement was beautiful 
—truly the expression of an artist consciousness. 

“Mr. Liu explained that although the word which foreigners 


%- 


ee 


These 


processions are pageants of Oriental splendor—elephants caparisoned in gold-embroidered blankets, flaring torches, frenzied dancers and the insistent 
throb of drums and the shrill notes of flutes. During the whole procession the dancers never stop their elaborate gyrations for a moment. Their cos- 


tumes are frequently very gorgeous, being covered with plaques of silver and surmounted by high and spreading silver headdresses. 


Sometimes the 


drummers join in with the dancers, executing rapid and difficult steps perfectly and never missing a beat the while. 


STREET DANCING IN BALUCHISTAN 


On festival occasions at Quitta in Baluchistan near the Afghanistan 


border nautch dancers give impromptu performances in the streets. For 
an equivalent of eight cents in American money they will perform for 
an hour dancing vigorously and with apparent, enthusiasm. Oddly 
enough, it turned out that most of these nautch girls were actually boys. 
These dancers know but a few steps which they repeat over and over 
again and their dance has no inner story or symbolic meaning. 


used was ‘boxing,’ to his mind the system of movement could 
better be described as dancing, especially as in the training 
periods it was a solo performance and not done with an op- 
ponent. During his first three divisions he included physical 
feats of the most extraordinary acrobatic difficulty, but done 
with such superlative ease, that they seemed to be like beads on 
a string of continuous flowing, unbroken movement. He did 
double somersaults in the air, landing on the back of his neck 
and continuing on up into a standing position. He jumped in 
mid-air and, crossing his legs in tailor fashion, came down from 
mid-air in that position, rebounding with an upward spiral turn. 
His middle movement was much in the style of what we call 
plastiques. 
There was 
manifested at 
all) taimielsenra 
continuous 
flow of move- 
ment through 
the body, com- 
bined with 
perfect bal- 
Ze ikl PINE 
THORS SU Cie 
traordinary 
and difficult 
postures. 

SE om thers 
fourth move- 
ment, the 
igen thie ay ie sl eS 
type, he chose 
to imitate a 
monkey! We 
watched it, en- 
tranced by the 
agility, the 
verisimilitude 
and delicious 
artistic humor 
of this monkey 
dance. The 
whole per- 
formance was 
Biles en ted 
without musi- 
cal accom- 
paniment but 
with perfectly 
satisfying ef- 
neCia 

The Burmese 


THE ROYAL CAMBODIAN BALLET 
The members of the King’s ballet at Pnom-Penh must begin their training in early childhood. They are 
chosen from the families of the aristocracy and must show both beauty and grace to be accepted. This 
photograph shows the ballet dancing on the staircase before the king’s palace. 
forms in the Hall of the Dance, a special structure built for this purpose. The exceptional qualities of the 


Cambodian dance are seen in the use of the arms, legs and hands which are moved with amazing ingenuity 
and grace. 


TRAVEI 


A WARRIOR DANCE IN CHINA 
Performed to the clanging of gongs, the screeching of cat-gut and playing 
of ear-piercing flutes the warrior dances of China are amazing and 
brilliant performances. Frequently the dancers show astounding agili 

There is lively play of swords and spears, attacks and counter-attacks 
and swift group movements all set to a definite rhythm and showing the 
most careful training. Dancing in China dates back to 2698 B. C. when 
a cult of gymnastic dancing was formed and given the name Cong Fow 


dancer is also capable of remarkable speed and postures of acro-) 
batic difficulty performed with the utmost grace. “From the 
standpoint of a Westerner,” says Mr. Shawn, “there is no type 
of dancing in the Orient comparable to the Burmese dancing ir 
charm and popular appeal. If an enterprising Broadway man- 
ager could bring a small troupe of these Burmese dancers into 
a revue in New York it would be the success of the season, for 
their dancing has a surface vitality, a gay, joyous, rhythmic 
quality and the girls have an appealing charm. The whole is 
exotic but not alien, not antagonistic or incomprehensible. In 
some strange manner their dancing, which has an unbroken his 
tory of over eight or nine hundred years, has such similarity at 
time si 
American jazz 
that at first I 
could hardly 
believe it had 
not been in 
fluenced by our 
dancing. T he 
Burmeseé 
popular dane 
ing has every 
element which 
appeals to our 
theater - going 
public. It is 
filled with dit 
ficult acrobati¢ 
stunts; it has 
a regular and 
attractam 
rhythm; 
works up to 
smashing 
climax; it has 
end! esm@ 
variety; and 
the dancer 
themselves 
have great 
personag 
charm. Am 
other point fa 
vorab i 
to popularity 1s 
that no dance 
is continued 
long enough 
bore any one 
“One of the 
commo 


Ordinarily the ballet per- 
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yet in a manner that has not varied for centuries. 


DEMON DANCERS OF TIBET 


‘e many primitive people the Tibetans exorcise demons by means of dances. 
ios are all described in minute detail in writings possessed by the monasteries. 


These dances with their elaborate costumes and their complicated 
They are danced in every monastery the length and breadth of 


The strange masks worn by the dancers represent some of the powerful superhuman creatures 


in the Tibetan pantheon—ogres, tigers, monkeys, stags, lions and other terrifying deities. 


types of movements is that of squatting and extending of 
lernate feet in a way we have associated exclusively with Rus- 
n peasant dancing. It is done with more variation, however, 
fin I have seen the Russian achieve. In one evening one 
rmese dancer displays an extremely large vocabulary of acro- 
dic dance steps, the only limitation, however, being that the 
ght skirts prevent lege movement from the hip, that is to say, 
opening of the legs such as in a ballet leap or tour jeté and 
high kicks. Nevertheless there are extraordinary feats, 
nieved under a handicap like a country fair sack race and 
mich give the American spectator a feeling of wonder and 
mor that, in spite of the gaiety, verges toward awe. 
‘Because of my surprise at the vigor and variety of the foot 
)rk, I have neglected to speak of the arms and hands. They 
» extraordinary to say the least. The hands, fingers, hips and 
pulders are twisted about as though they were circular-jointed. 
he suppleness of the hands is beyond belief. The dancers start 
little children bending the hands back until a really talented 
tor can almost unaided touch her finger tips backward to her 
Fist, and sometimes a ripple will pass through the hands and 
gers like wind on 
ater. There is a con- 
ant use of opposition 
the arms, it being 
e exception rather 
an the rule that both 
bnds are doing the 
me thing at the same 
e. 
“Most of the danc- 
g is done without 
hy property. How- 
Fer, several times we 
w an extraordinarily 
ever use Of parasols, 
e girl keeping two 
arasols spinning 
pidly throughout a 
ance which had the 
ame physical vigor 
d technical variety 
5s any of the preceding 
es. Her finale con- 
sted of jumping on a 
ox which was thirty 
y forty inches in area, 
ad with the umbrellas 
all spinning she bent 
ackward and touched 
er toes with her nose. 


entertainment. 


THE NAUTCH DANCE OF INDIA 
The nautch dance of India has in the main degenerated into a cheap and tawdry form of to 


Almost all the dancers of India come from the lowest caste and most of 
them are illiterate. The traditional dancing is seldom seen and there are only a few dancers 
who occupy a distinguished position as skilful and gifted artists. Originally nautch dancing 
had a religious significance and was based on the Tahda or Krishna legend. The golden 
age of the nautch was during the reign of Akbar, founder of the Mogul Empire. 


Other dancers occasionally use a fan and sometimes carry a 
handkerchief or chamois skin. The scarf which is always a 
part of the dancer’s costume is sometimes brought into play al- 
though I have the feeling that the possibilities of the scarf were 
not fully developed. After a few movements it is generally tied 
tightly around the waist just above the points of the jacket and 
left there.” 

Perhaps nowhere in the Orient has dancing achieved such  per- 
fection and variety as in Japan. In every part of Japanese life 
it occupies a dignified place. One sees dancing everywhere, in 
the temples, in the tea houses, in the courtyards of the shrines, 
in the theaters and even in little private theaters maintained by 
hotels and department stores for the entertainment of their 
guests. The costumes of the dancers are in themselves a most 
glamorous spectacle for only the most expensive materials are 
used—gold brocades, silk and satin covered with elaborate and 
lovely designs. 

Here is Mr. Shawn’s picture of a ballet done by eighteen 
young actress dancers from the Imperial Theater in Hibiya 
Park. “They were all costumed alike in very beautifully de- 
signed costumes of 
wistaria colored 
kimonos with scarlet 
and gold brocaded obis 
—the huge sash worn 
by all Japanese women 
—and with a _head- 
dress of many glitter- 
ing and exquisite orna- 
ments. These girls 
moved through a long 
and intricate dance, do- 
ing marvelous things 
with their fans—fans 
that were at one mo- 
ment fluttering down 
to represent the falling 
of petals from the 
cherry trees; hidden 
under the sleeve with 
just the curved edge 
visible to represent the 
moon rising from be- 
hind the hill; or two 
fans held in one hand 
represent a great 
butterfly. The fan, in- 
deed, is an article in 
the dancer’s equipment 

(Cont. on p. 54) 
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ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Anthony Fiala 


SOUTH AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
L. S. Rowe, 
Director-General, Pan-American Union. 


ORIENTAL AFFAIRS 
Lucian S, Kirtland 


USEFUL. BOOKLETS 


The demand for the booklets which the 
Club offers its members is augmenting 
every month. That too much emphasis 
may not be placed on Europe and other 
foreign countries we are listing below a 
special series of booklets dealing with 
America and in particular those places 
where one may spend a delightful vaca- 
tion. After all, for sheer scenery no 
country in the world has more to offer 
than our own. We must point out again, 
however, that the supply of these booklets 
is limited. The Club asks all members 
who are interested to request only those 
booklets which cover the places which 
they plan to visit this summer. It is 
necessary to avoid waste, but these help- 
ful guides will gladly be sent to those who 
need them. 


SEEING AMERICA FIRST 

New York and New England—The 
Catskill Mountains; The Adirondacks; 
The 1,000 Islands; Lake George and Lake 
Champlain; Along the Sunrise Trails of 
Long Island; Mountain and Lake Resorts 
Along the Lackawanna Railroad; Hotels 
and Camps in Maine and New Hamp- 
shire; Summer Resort Manual (Southern 
New England Seashore, Mountain. and 
Country Resorts), Hotels, Farms, Cot- 
tages and Camps in New England; Cape 
Cod; Martha’s Vineyard; Rhode Island 
Shores; Nantucket; All Along Shore, 
Water Courses and Canoe Voyages in 
Maine; The Belgrade Lake; Fishing in 
Maine; Alongshore from the Kennebec 
to Penobscot Bay; Lakes and Woods of 
Maine; Lafayette National Park; Bar 
Harbor; National Forest in the Eastern 
District; Vacations in the White Moun- 
tain National Forest; To the Summit of 
Mt. Washington; Lake Winnepesauke ; 
Lake Sunapee; Cape Ann. 

New Jersey—Along the Shore; In the 
Foothills; New Jersey Seashore Resorts. 

The South—The Land of the Sky; The 
Gulf Coast; Chickamauga and Adjacent 
Battlefields. 

California—California Calls You; Cali- 
fornia Picture Books; California for the 
Tourist; Lake Tahoe; Los Angeles To- 
day; Los Angeles, What to See and How 
to See It; Feeling at Home in San Fran- 
cisco; Sacramento. 

Texas—Sunny San Antonio. 

_ The Southwest—Off the Beaten Path 
in New Mexico and Arizona; Apache 
Trail of Arizona; Arizona Winter: Old 


Santa Fé and Roundabout; Colorado and 


peoples of the world in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice, 


ADVISORY BOARD 
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Herbert Adams Gibbons 
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Utah Rockies ; Colorado’s Mountain Play- 
grounds; Colorado Summer; Colorado 
Playgrounds; Pike’s Peak Region; Colo- 
rado Under the Turquoise Sky; Scenic 
Colorado and Utah; Come Up to Colo- 
rado; Teton Mountain Route to Yellow- 
stone Park; The Cody Road to Yellow- 
stone ; The Colorado Way to Yellowstone. 


The Pacific Northwest—Seattle and the 
Charmed Land; Ten Vacation Days in 
Seattle; In the Green Summer Play- 
ground Around Spokane; The Evergreen 
Playground, Tacoma, Seattle, Bellingham, 
Vancouver, Victoria; Spokane, the Power 
City; Greeters’ Tourist Guide to Spo- 
kane; Our Spokane; Spokane and the 
Inland Empire of the Pacific Northwest ; 
Alaska, Atlin and the Yukon; Alaska 
Steamship Company; British Columbia 
Coast Service; To Alaska via Seattle 
Gateway; Tacoma, the Hub of the Ever- 
green Playground; Portland, Oregon, 
Featuring the Columbia River Highway ; 
Recreate in Oregon; Oregon, the Vaca- 
tion State, Land of Opportunity; North- 
eastern Wyoming; Vacation Land in the 
National Forest of Oregon; Mountain 
Outing in the Rainier National Forest; 
Forest Trails and Highways of the Mount 
Rainier National Forest; Forest Trails 
and Highways of the Mount Hood Re- 
gion, 

Canada—Resorts in the Canadian 
Pacific Rockies; Pacific Rockies; Pacific 
Coast Tours Through the Canadian 
Rockies; Golf in Canada; Bungalow 
Camps in Ontario; Bungalow Camps in 
the Canadian Pacific Rockies ; Lake Win- 
dermere Camp; Hunting and Fishing in 
New Brunswick; French River; High- 
lands of Ontario; Lake of Bays; Algon- 
quin Park; Resorts in Ontario; Quebec, 
Historic and Picturesque; Quebec Re- 
sorts; Prince Edward Island, the Garden 
of the Gulf ; Camping in Canada; Fishing 
in Canada. 


Hawau—The Story of Hawaii. 


National Parks—Rocky Mountains Na- 
tional Park; Crater Lake National Park; 
Sequoia and General Grant National 
Park; Mt. Rainier National Park; Zion 
National Park; Hawaii National Park; 
Yellowstone National Park; Yosemite 
Park; Glacier National Park; The Grand 
Canyon; The Petrified Forest National 
Monument; Hot Springs National Park. 


NEW HOTEL ARRANGEMENTS 
We are happy to announce again this 


month that a number of new contracts ~ 


by 


_a year in France. 


TRA VEL 


TRANSPORTATION 


Edward Hungerford 
Harry A. Franck 

The Earl of Hardwicke — 
Frederick Simpich 


have been made with foreign hotels. We 
request that members add the following 
names to those now appearing in the 
official hotel and shop bulletin. 
FRANCE: . 
Aix-les-Thermes—Grand Hotel Regina. 
Nimes—Grand Garage Notre-Dame, — 
Perigueux—Grand Hotel des Postes et 
du Commerce. . 
Saint-Jean-de-Luz—Modern Hotel. 
Strasbourg—La Nouvel Hotel. 
SWITZERLAND: 
Berne—Hotel Bristol. 
Disentis—Disentiser-Hof. 
Linthal (Glarus)—Hotel Bahnhof. 
Locarno—Hotel-Pension Terminus. 
Montreux—Hotel Terminus. 
TUNISIA: 
Tunis—Tunisia Palace Hotel. 


AIRPLANE TRAVEL 


Any members who are interested 1 
airplane travel either in this country or 
Europe can secure information about 
prices and rates through the Club. We can 
very easily put those who are interested in 
touch with the proper authorities who will 
gladly supply any necessary information. 
Airplane travel in this country is rapidly 
becoming as popular as it is in Europe, 
Many members will be surprised by the 
number of lines now operating regularly. 


TRAVEE FACTS 


Since the establishment of the third- 
class tourist traffic across the Atlantic, a 
new era of low travel rates has dawned 
You can go from the United States te 
Italy or Greece for but two cents a mile 
with meals and berth included. 

When the last American Ambassador 
left Germany he said to the Germans, “IT 
hope that our American citizens will now 
come in masses, as before the war, to the 
country of Kant, 'Hegel, Goethe, Bee- 
thoven and Wagner. My countrymen cam 
convince themselves with their own eyes 
how finely Germany will welcome them,” 

Tourists still flock to the woods left 0! 
the ancient Forest of Sherwood in Not 
tinghamshire in England to see where 
Robin Hood roamed with his archers in 
Lincoln green. These woods can be found 
at Birkland, Bilhaigh, and are parts of 
Mansfield Wood, Harlow Wood and San- 
sen Wood. 

Of the quarter of a million Americans 
who visit France every year, French 
statisticians estimate two percent are mil- 
lionaires. Americans spend $230,000,00C 
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SUMMER 


TRIPS AND CRUISES 


INDIVIDUAL TRAVEL ONLY—ITINERARIES TO SUIT YOUR OWN 
DESIRES—SEND FOR ANY OR ALL OF THESE 3 NEW BOOKS 


CANADA SUMMER CRUISES 


20 Itineraries to choose from, visiting | Ocean Liners to Nova Scotia, New- 
Niagara Falls, Toronto, 1000 Islands, foundland, Saguenay River, Quebec and 
ontreal, Quebec, Saguenay River, etc. Montreal—12 days—$120 to $150, up. 


$51 to $200 Havana FOR BOOK No. 8 
BERMUDA CRUISES 


Send for our Bermuda Book To the West Indies 


siving complete rates and authoritative | On luxurious ships sailing from N. Y. 
nformation—all ships—all hotels—In- | every week throughout the year. 11 to 

jependent Travel Exclusively—Round | 24 days—$150 up. Ask for Book No. 

Hlrip, $70 up—All Expense Trips, $102 11. Kindly mention month of con- 
ap. Ask for Book 6. templated trip. 


CALIFORNIA 


ALASKA & HAWAITI 


SEND FOR THIS 64-PAGE BOOK 
30 Days or More - - - - $875 up 


(ndependent Travel Exclusively. The new book contains many suggested itineraries 
eae *) wide variety e SS a case visits to all the National Parks. Also 
cull information on all Steamship Services N. Y. to Californi i 

Esk FOR BOOS Noes ip o California, via Panama Canal. 


EUROPE / 


SEND FOR OUR 48-PAGE BOOK OF EUROPEAN TRAVEL 
INDEPENDENT TRIPS 5 CONDUCTED TOURS 


$267 to $1,300 and up $495 to $910—All Expenses 
Leaving Any Day You Wish Sailing June 29, July 2, & Aug. 17 


ig) MARTIN TRAVEL BUREAU 


375 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
Between 35th and 36th Street 
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HENlonging forthe Beau- 
tiful — go to Germany! 
Flaming snowsofAlpinesunsets, 
emerald depths of mountain 


lakes, breathless silence of the 


Deuids’ hallowed forest abloom 
with flowers and sagas, lofty cath- 


edral spires mirrored in the trem- 
bling silver of majestic pivers, the 
’ poar of the sea... Bold castles 
towering on forbidding crags, 
medieval fowns which Time for- 
gol, slumbering in their ancient 


splendor The scenes of Grim m’s 


GERMAN TOURIST 
a pee OFFICE fairy tales, famous story towns 
BoE ORS ee , like Hamelin, the Died Piper's 


city...All this enchanting beauty 


tempts you and calls you fo come 


- Please send me Illustrated Travel Brochures 
on Beautiful Germany 830 


to Germany for your vacation! 
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eanica 
ag Calling 


IMPORTANT: 


Our ships sasl from the head of the Great 
Lakes down the St. Lawrence River, 
through the Saguenay Canyon, nearly 
2000 miles of beauty and grandeur. The 
river varies from roaring rapids toa vast 
expanse of blue water 18 miles wide. 
Steamers may be boarded at Lewiston, 
Rochester, Duluth or Detroit in the 
U.S.A., or at Queenston, Toronto, 
Montreal or Quebec in Canada. 


ou/ 


Ke 


F acool, pine-laden breeze 
blew down out of Canada 


to your hot city, would you 
follow it back to its north- 
land home? A short train 
journey and then—you 
embark on a luxuriously ap- 
pointed steamer to sail down 
the St. Lawrence River. All 
the historic grandeur of old 
French Canada is crowded 
upon its shores. 


You see the jewelled Thou- 
sand Islands and shoot the 
series of eight roaring rapids 
to Montreal. This is a pre- 
lude to the sterner beauty 
of the rugged Laurentian 
Mountains that follow the 
river from Quebec City to 
thrust their stupendous, 
rocky heads into the black 
waters of the mysterious 
Saguenay. 


Murray Bay,where the fashion- 
able Manoir Richelieu operates 
its own superb golf links, and 
Tadoussac, with its comfort- 
able hotel and trout fishing 
camps—are ports of call. 


Send for illustrated Booklet, Map and Guide. 
For fullinformation, rates and reservations apply 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


715 VICTORIA SQUARE 


- - MONTREAL 


Agents inthe Principal Cities of the United States and Canada, or your own Tourist Agent 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


NIOY the marvelous beauty of the Hadson on 
your vacation journey to or from New York 
Worldamous steamers ofthe Day Line affoed a day of 


j DAILY INCLUDING SUNDAY 
UNTIL OCT. 16h 
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The World's Largest Buftalo Herd — 


(Continued from page 16) 


fled in comic wild pani The 
wardens had to do the job and da 
But some few citizens of 
adjoining towns and foreign COTE 
spomdents had assembled to witness 
the real hunt, Tt is evident why the 
accounts given were severely Cut 
tailed, ‘The spectators had as 
sembled on surrounding bills One 
accommodating English rancher had 
motored a correspondent eut in his 
can They took the observation on 
At the first shot, the buffalo 
knew their enemy af the centuries 


P had somehow got inside the park— 


firearms: and the stampede began, 
‘Though gory dleod-and-brawe fie 
tion has pictured a darfale starm- 
pede ia colors that cam hardly be 
called reoseate, we have grown so 
far fram pioneer days that the real 
Duifale starapede Ras beem forget- 
TOE 

The Indian, whe fed proved hiee 
When baffalees 


j stampede, ferees dent matter 
Rivers are creased @ bindly that 


te the eld days the dead and tram- 
pled Dadivlees formed a betdge for 
the Rviag acres the Saskatchewan, 
Bais are met een. The memery 
et the ike age BS uper the great 
wromseees and they race with bind 
ferry that ® death te all ebstruc 
teas Up the bal ef ebservation, 
they came ix a beaceg mass Gb 
men and citiceness did tarry, mor 
sand em tke anfer ef thetr goings 
it dekard berees seimg down te 
ath bewk thee boffalees mest 
bene luretedi The earth rocked 
wrth Obellestsee wei thomderens 
tad a ef eg: bm & car em 2 
BR emt exact Ghacze down ball 
we We Ree of LAN Gefhalees cee 
we Goll wtth Ge qGeed ef 2 bemi- 


ae Dare. Ue  oerresgemfenr 
tek caer im & dead met and 


weet 22 amet Yat die AID that 


ime way meet ap op te Se a 
Pee: Eines ap ie 
tummei aici om tie woih- whee 
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Thema) tp Ge cues. Wie comes ane 
wmait int gemmitam gadis af on 
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TRA 


the full-furred cows, or younge 
scarred bull, whose front qa 
are not such a thicket of z 
matted fur, Poor hides are 
for moccasin leather and flea: 
Another odd thing is the s 
fur fashions, A gen 
there was no more popular ; 
robe than the buffalo hide 
windproof, dampproof, cal 
and will stand the roughest 
If a geod cow hide er 3 
bull hide be picked and well” 
it is almost silky, and 5 
beaver and much mere 
New that motors are numbes 
the millions, one would have 
that the hides would be sg 
up im the fur sales eager 
when the first fur sale of 
fale hides and heads 
where useless ornamental @ 
well mounted, went high as § 
it was hard to sell the rebesa 
ang many had to he rs 
frem the first auction sale 7 
I asked the warden, just aE 
leaving, 2 question that bas al 
bethered me Nature 
waste effort. She wastes, ar 
te waste, the individual wea 
te the betterment of the ram 
except for the human 
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First Sailing... M. S. ASAMA MARU 
from San Francisco... November 6th 
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Grie MCNAOR 1 RAVEL 


WORLD 
CRUISE 


Countries of the six epochs 
that explain the world .. . Italy, 
Greece, Egypt, India, Chin 
Japan. The four cities that 
round out the cosmopolite... 
Cairo, Calcutta, Shanghai, 
Peking. The two events that 
give the deepest thrill... 
Christmas in Bethlehem, New 
Year's Eve in Cairo. All made 
into a cruise so beautifully 
planned that you have 15 days 
in India and Ceylon, 16 days in 
China, 10 days through Japan. 
And still time forSumazra, Java, 
Siam, Formosa and much else. 
All the way in the best style 
the world affords. On land, 
crack special trains, fine motor- 
cars, celebrated hotels. On 


IN ONE ROUND-THE-: | 


sea, the Empress of Australia a 
distinguished ship, 21,850 
&tOss-tons ...with marble bath 
suites, spacious single rooms, 
Roman pool .. . . From New 
York, Dec. 2,137 days. From 
$2000. Information and book- 
lets ...ifyou have a good travel- 
agent, ask him. Also, any Cana- 
dian Pacific office: New York, 
344 Madison Ave .. . Chicago, 
71E. Jackson Blvd ...Montreal, 
201 St. James St., West .. and 
30 other cities in U. S. and 
Canada. 


Pacific 


| later word e that the village had 


The Romance of Radio in Turkestan 
(Continued from page 26) 


me more than it ever did m France. hears about themselves ica the 
There we were just an ordimary distant Tashkent radio siaten 
commercial siation. Here we get I retemed to the eGo sation in 


friendly letters and appeals and the evening and Lstened to its pre- | 


thanks; we are in touch with the Jrams A concert was being played 
intimate life of the people” on the strange strin 
He showed me several letters. A i i Jzbeks, with very long handles 
young radio amateur writes from ces io catch 
a distant village: “Is it permitted i The dutar, 
under Soviet law for a man to have 
two wives? But the president of our 
village soviet has recently taken a marches : a wesSORES, prayer- 
second young wife, and it is said 
he even gave kalym (bride-money) 
for her. Please announce the village : 
and the deed of its president so that many notes to the radio station pro- 
our people may be shamed imto 2 
action; but do not give my mame 
for I fear his vengeance” . . . The 
announcement was made; two weeks 


been so stariled by having its back- 
ardness exposed to all Central 


election meetimg and recalled their ears ago they 
president. ting it: this is 
Another letter came from a dis- : old monzn- 
pointed sui who sta: d to develop 


4 
7) 
7 

‘ 


peasants were closmg their wilkge 

going home to bed; it was 

the sale time for the Russians of the distant 

acnen; plams to have ther radio next “This 

dilatory in js Thursday might” said the director. 

i prom- “It is the evenins before holiday. 

young Tonight we have no speeches or 

0 St2 = lessons but only a prosram of dence 
unce bis music for the clubs” 

He explamed that the dances were 
intended not for the cty of Tash 
“We are supposed to be general kent where the dubs have many re 

ion ion for everything.” sources, their own dramatic dreles, 
said Mr. Schneider. What commec- artists from Moscow, and much 


i) 
be 
fol 
Le | 
8 
J 
rt 
6 
i] 
w 
fe 
© 
a 


tion have these distant places with recreational Efe Bat scattered 
any government? They have their across Central Asia are lonely gronps 
village Soviet president, but he is of Russians peasant colonists, work- 
often terate, or drunk, or dis- ers along the railroad, workers on | 
honest. They appeal perhaps to the the big farms of the Cotton Trast 


county and find it corrupt Some and im its scientific stations. frontier 
ii 


Stice, but they do mot know jistan and Chima, engineering staffs 
to appeal or how. So they and Russian leboress on inmigation 
I 


place they know in the big day night is dance night, the evening 
before holiday. 
“The government realizes what a Tf dance-night seem frivolous for 


| valuable connection we are with dis- young pioneers conduciins a revoln- 


er up they believe there officials on the borders of Afghan- | 


tin anal OCT 


us, the radio station, the projects. In all these places Thurs- | 


tant peoples. It has mcreased omr- ition and bmildime an empire, be it | 


budget every year, and will dombt noted that the Program lasts only 


less continue to do so. Take, for wo hours—from eight odock iil | 


instance, a village high in the Pa- ien at which time the Russian dubs 


| mirs, beyond mountain passes which also go to bed. Nether the fox- 


can be crossed only for a few weeks rot nor the shimmy nor the Charles- 


_each summer. All the rest of the ion are given: “The Board of Edn 


year the villagers are shut from the cation does mot approve” I was 
world entirely, except for an oc informed But the evening was fall 
casional daring mountaineer who of yariety: a valse. a polka a Span- 


snow peaks. He comes io us, per- dance, a Russian folk-dance, indi- 
haps, and brings a message. cated that these colonists of the 
“Qn such a day im such a village’ steppe know their dances! 
he tells us, ‘we open our village “Who is the composer of your 
club with a new loud speaker. We rst valse” I asked the conductor. 
would all appreciate it very much He looked blank and admitied dit 
if you would send us congratulations he hadnt the shghtest idea “We 
over the air. He tells the achieve copied the notes from an old book 
ments of the new club and its prob- and passed them around in mann- 
lems; and on the appoimted day, half script.” he added. “Music scores 
the celebration is the excitement of are nome too plentiful so far from 
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How. We play tonight not be- 
the composer is famous but 
@ise the dance is a good one. 
Polish bloke, I think, who lived 
centuries ago.” . . . Such is im- 
ality in radio days; the musi- 
; name forgotten, but his music 
ing in the feet of dancing youth 
s countless miles of mountains 
prairies. 

dged to my hotel through the 


ently once in the long ago all 
vaste of gray water had been 
land. 
e island seemed forsaken, ex- 
for the occasional peal of a 
hat chimed the quarter hours. 
hen we had fastened our boat 
e the slippery marble of the 
and pulled the corroded ring 
chain at the door, there arose 
the rusty bell and vigilant 
ih dogs such a clatter and con- 
jn of sounds within as if the 
peace of this holy habitation 
been assaulted by the Moslem 
res of the days of Bayazid the 
derbolt. 
the interval of amazement, a 
and ascetic-looking monk—one 
thirty who now dwelt there— 
hed the door and welcomed us 
e damp twilight of the sanc- 
. With appropriate awe he 
faled the cell where St. Fran- 
had been accustomed to pray, 
a tall tree grown from the 
which he had thrust into the 
ind in one of the cloisters. 
, after a farewell walk around 
gardens of the tiny close, and 
ast look at distant Burano 
med between the cypress trees, 
were off again—this time to the 
of our dreams. 
long pathway of dark water 
ting with gold, between banks 
lowering bushes—gardens walled 
by palings made of straw mat- 
fields of sea lavender among 
cen walls—a lonely fisherman 
Wing on a pipe long since gone 
a marble bridge, a great curv- 
arc of glistening white half-cov- 
1 with moss and drooping plants 
wing from the crevices—a wind- 
stretch of canal—a_ solitary 
e—and then the glorious Plazza 
Torcello, surrounded by crum- 
g churches and palaces and over- 
wn with grass. All was silent, 
erted, as if under the spell of 
enchantment. No sound—only 
lazy droning of bees about the 
eysuckles, and the shivering of 
wind in the rushes. 
the majesty of its silence there 
$s something about the place which 
alled Pisa’s incomparable cathe- 
1 group of shining stone set alone 
a field of lupines and daisies. But 
orcello there was that indescrib- 
e air of gentle melancholy which 
ngs to beautiful cities touched by 
: hand of Death. 
Jn one side of the ancient square 
re the Gothic Palaces of the 
hives and the Council with their 
ious chimneys and time-worn 
ofs. Here and there in the deso- 
on of the sun-baked piazza stood 
gments of antiquity; a broken 


The Lost City of the Lagoons 


(Continued from page 39) 


dark muddy streets of Tashkent 
under a cloudy sky. Everywhere 
about me was silence. But from 


the small, dark-curtained room | had 
left the sounds I could no longer 
hear were traveling far beyond me 
through the ether, and by the 
modern magic of the radio the 
youths and maidens of a hundred 
farms and railway camps and out- 
posts of empire were dancing all 
together to the music of the spheres. 


column, stone sarcophagi, hoary 
well-heads, and forsaken bits of in- 
scriptions. The shuttered windows 
of the palaces looked out before 
these sunlit spaces sweet with the 
fragrance of mint and Italian sum- 


mertime, into the cool, shadowed 
porches of Torcello’s medieval 
churches. 


Here the weather-beaten tile floors 
and the brown walls of the cathe- 
dral proved a refuge, a vantage 
point where one might sit and gaze 
upon the faded splendor the refu- 
gees had created after the horror 
at Altinum—their long, magnificent 
Basilica, the Byzantine Baptistery, so 
reminiscent of Constantinople, and 
the tall Campanile brooding over the 
twilight of a city’s dissolution. 

And who could ever forget the 
interior of that cathedral, rich as 
a box of alabaster filled with jewels! 
Down the entire west wall flowed 
a river of scarlet and gold—a fan- 
tastic, glorious mosaic of the 
twelfth century. The square cedar 
beams of the ceiling, the polychro- 
matic patterns of the marble floor, 
and an iconostasis flaming with 
color, at first kept the eye from 
wandering to the Bishop’s Throne 
aloft on its tier of stone seats in 
the apse, close under the even more 
perfect blue mosaic of the Virgin 
and Apostles. From a golden cru- 
cifix the figure of Christ kept watch 
over His temple, and the slanting 
trays of sunshine played among de- 
signs of arabesque and geometric 
interlacings. 

In the hushed peace of this sanc- 
tuary of a long-dead people, one 
could almost hear the last echoes 
of their service of worship. Then 
there seemed to come a mist, and 
it was as if the centuries had 
dropped away and one were again 
in the great church of Saint John 
of the Stadium in Constantinople. 
And the mist was a cloud of in- 
cense that rolled up from the shin- 
ing altar, and from the swaying cen- 
sors of the priests. Out of the 
dim shadows surged the proces- 
sional, clothed in samite and silver, 
lifting high their banners and cross- 
es; and the music of the antiphonal 
choir welled up into the galleries in 
a burst of sublime majesty. Then 
from the lips of the kneeling thou- 
sands resounded a cry, and the sad, 
wailing chant of Kyrie eleison, 
Kyrie eleison, drowned the glory 


of the anthem. 


Hours later, still lost in the witch- 
ery of Torcello, we were once more 
drifting, down a topaz path of light, 
toward Venice—a long, black, Ori- 
ental silhouette against the crimson 
and purple of the sunset. 
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Fullest details, tours 
and suggested itiner= 
aries from all princi= 
pal tourist agencies. 


con 
you with God 
Cordial greeting 
from gay Seville this summer in her palm garden by the tawny Ria 
del Guadalquivir. Almost within the shadow of La Giralda, senti= 
nelling her heroic past, she is holding her great Ibero=American 
Exposition. Twenty=two children of Mother Spain, along with 
Portugal, Brazil, and the United States, are represented. Their 
treasures of art, history, and commerce are housed in beautiful 
buildings whose architecture is a happy combination of prac= 
tical today and romantic yesterday. Just inside the en= 
trance to the grounds the Plaza de Espana suggests that 
you begin your tour of inspection in the typical Span= 
ish way...with rest and leisurely contemplation. On 
beyond are the Plaza de las Americas, the Royal Pavi- 
lion, the Mudéjar Palace of Ancient Arts, the Re= 
naissance Palace of Fine Arts, the United States 
Buildings, and those of a score of Hispano= 
American countries. Maria Louisa Park,around 
which most of the buildings are clustered, 
offers numberless mimosa=scented bowers 
where you may relax between rounds of 
sightseeing. Then there are night revels 
in old Seville, “city of carnations and 
pretty women to quote from Primo 
de Rivera. Will you be there to 
receive their “buenos dias? 
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Mediterranean 
Cruise Supreme 


from New York January 26th, next 


In the wake of Ulysses! 
“Ship of Splendor”, Homeric— 
one of the World’s foremost ships 


—the largest 


Mediterranean — 14,000 miles in | 


65 Spring days. Lands poignant | 


with memories of Moses, 
Mohammed, 


Caesar, Hannibal and Napoleon 


Alexander and 


---lands of the bournous, the 
veil and the volcano... of gem- 
like cities on history-etched shores. 
unfre- 
quented isles of Majorca, Malta, 


The unusual—to the 


Corsica and Cyprus... the fas- 
cinating cities of Casablanca and 
Barcelona... with happy days 
Gibraltar, 


Monaco, Naples, Sicily, Greece, 


in Madeira, Algiers, 
Turkey — two weeks in Egypt — 
the Holy Land. Generous stay- 
over privileges. Returning via 


England on the Majestic, Olympic 


or Homeric. 
Full particulars upon request 


THOS. COOK & SON 


585 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Philadelphia Boston Baltimore Washington 
Chicago St.Louis San Francisco Los Angeles 


Toronto Montreal Vancouver 


in co-operation with 
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WAGONS.-LITS CO. 


The 


steamer to the | 


Tranquil Villages of Old Normandy 


(Continued from page 31) 


although the wedding be at high 
noon. The bride is a hidden white 
pom-pom, blushing as brides are sup- 
posed to blush. The guests follow 
in a festooned sight-seeing bus. They 
are gay and uproarious. The brides- 
maids are dressed in flimsy gowns 
of blue or orchid or apricot. The 
men appear in paper shirt fronts, 
rented swallow tails and detachable 


follow every wedding feast. La 
petite Yvonne must falter through 
her yiolin solo, Madame Chose must 
demonstrate that she is a diseuse, 
Monsieur Machin cannot be restrain- 
ed from giving his stirring oration 
on Verdun. 

Hour after hour goes by before 
the guests emerge. They have just 
time to load into the charabanc and 


At Conches the Hotel de Ville frames a vista of timbered 
houses. 


cuffs which detach at the wrong mo- 
ment. 

After an apératif on the terrace, 
the party proceeds hungrily upstairs. 
You can overhear the clinking of 
glasses, and the toasts of the town 
orators. This is followed by a 
period of comparative silence while 
the party does justice to Monsieur 
Quervel’s Lucullan feast. Finally 
the champagne glasses begin to tin- 
kle, chairs pushed back from the 
table and the party is ready for the 
boring aftermath of toasts and reci- 
tations and piano solos which must 


ie 


pay the traditional visit to the home 
of the bride and groom before it is 
time to return to the banquet hall 
for dinner. Another feast is set 
for them. They not only wade 
through it, they dance after it, and 
far into the night. Champagne corks 
pop as often as anyone is thirsty. 
They may dance till morning. When 
it is all over, the father of the bride 
sighs contentedly, even though he is 
confronted with a ponderous bill. 
His obligations are at an _ end. 
Meanwhile the entire Quervel family 
goes to bed for twenty-four hours. 


oot bel rea 


The most unpretentious French village often boasts a famous restaurant. 
To tiny Bizy, near Vernon, the Parisian epicures make frequent pil- 
grimages. 
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s ine Luggage 


You can pack this Revelation su 

case for a week, a week-end, or 

month’s trip across the continent. — 

expands and contracts fourteen diffe 

ent sizes 

Other Revelation Suitcases 
from $12.50 to $150 


Also a complete line of modern luggai 


Wardrobe Trunks.....$20.00 to $350 
Travel Bans. ..\.cci2s0s 10.00to 7 

Saiteases: ©. <5 eee 10.00 to 100 
Fitted Cases ...:.-... 15.00 to 25 
Gladstone Bags ...... 12.50to 130 


|| Everything the Smart Traveler Need 


Discounts of 25% allowed 
to Travel Club Members 
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FINE LUGGAGE 
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Est. 1863 

NEW YORK CITY 
22 Cortlandt Street 
17 Dey Street 

50 Broadway 

102 Nassau Street 
Phone—Cortlandt 1940 


> . . a 
New York’s Sight-Seeing Yae 
A Panorama of 40 Miles = Lge 
‘6 * 29? Capaci 
Fast Str. Tourist 9 Battery Las. e 
Daily and Sunday—10:30 A. M., 2:30 f 
Sailing up East River, under bridges, aa N 
Yard, Blackwell’s Island, Hell Gate, th 
Spuyten Down the Hudson, 
Palisades, Grant’s Tomb, Sky Scrapers, 0 
Steamers, Statue of Liberty and other point 
interest. 


Lecturer, Refreshments, Lady Attendant on B 
Round Trip, $1.50 - Phones: Rector 4758 


Vel us how much 
How long 


and we will plan the finest 
summer vacation you have 
ever had—3 days to 30 days, 
$35 to $350. Your choice of 
“101” interesting places. 


PARAMOUNT TOURIST CO/ 


DU Dey di 152 tree: 
= i conigkceaoel $. L ery sana : 
Tel. St George 204 Tel Wis. 0742-0743 


NEW YORK DIRE 


Guava Germany and Continent. 
M.8. Kungsholm M.&. Gripshoim S.S. Drottnin 


E and Literature 
SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 
21 State St., New York, or ‘‘nearest local 
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Well-Equipped Royal Mail Bteamem 
“MAKURA”™ (14,000 tons) - - - - - Ju’ 
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Sail from Vancouver, B. C. 

For fares, etc., apply Can. Pacific Railws 
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Line, Vancouver, B. 
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AT OCEAN CITY, NEW JERSEY 
10 Miles South of Atlantic City 
As new as the 


|The FLANDERS 


| Boardwalk at Eleventh Street newest. as modern 


Designed expressly for the comfort and en- 
tertainment of family groups, the Flanders 
occupies a position unique among resort as today. 
hotels. Housed within a modern fireproof 
structure are more than two hundred rooms, 


with baths; three open-air swimming pools, as ecome ortable 


with filtered salt water, flanked by an attrac- 
tive pavilion and ballroom; there are sea 


water baths, and the sea itself at your door- as home 
step. 


Equipped with all the conveniences that 
modern ingenuity can devise, the Flanders 
has an atmosphere of its own—that of a sum- iO T EK LS STATLE R 
mer home. American Plan. 


J. HOWARD SLOCUM 
President-Manager Boston 


Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Detroit 

St. Louis 
New York 
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always: radio when you throw 
in Watches, Mirrors (for travel), Mouthorgans, Toys 


pate . : a switch — ice-water when 
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lowest prices, in assortments, from $10.00 up. Special you press a yalye— the morn- 
Offer: Six Traveling-Alarm-Clocks, assorted, of su- ing paper under your door— 


perior quality, sent C. I. F. for $8.00. 


1 aad a Heg ewald your bed-head—your own 


Hanau, No. 427, Germany private bath — all these things, 


whatever the price of your 


a good library at your dis- 


posal—a reading lamp at 


room, at no added cost. Res- 
G OIN G A WwW AY taurants, from lunch-counter 
or cafeteria to formal, a la 

ALL EXPENSES INCLUDED 
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tional Parks, 
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carte dining rooms, in each 


pendent Tours. $275 u Conducted Tours 
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in Travel books. 
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THE 
SOPHISTICATED 
WAY TO THE 


MEDITERRANEAN 


Cunard R.M. S. Scythia... Jan. 28, 
1930. Exclusively Chartered for 
Frank’s Eighth Annual Cruise DeLuxe 


A sailing that is definitely 
a smart entrée to the historic 
Sea of Antiquity. An itiner- 
ary which is a brilliant sum 
total of all others ... that 
reveals a rare panorama of 
Egypt... Cairo, Luxor, As- 
suan ... the Holy Land, sa- 
cred and inspiring... that in- 
cludes Venice . . . the tower- 
ing magnificence of Dalma- 
tia... North Africa, Spain, 
Italy, Turkey, Greece, Monte 
Carlo... ports of pleasure, 
fashion and romance... in- 
terspersed with charming so- 
cial interludes aboard a ship 
seven times tried and proved 
superb for cruising. 


And quite naturally, 54 
years of travel experience 
-.. the personal supervision 
of minutest details ... are 
obvious reasons why Frank’s 
Mediterranean Cruise is pre- 
ferred by those sophisticated 
travelers who yearly sail to 
the world’s most fascinating 
sea. 


67 glorious days... Cu- 
nard’s finest First Class Ser- 
vice and Cuisine. Member- 
ship limited to 390 guests... 
half capacity. Rates includ- 
ing shore excursions from 
$950.00. Free stopover in 
Europe and return by any 
Cunard steamer. 


Fascinating Literature 
on Request 


“COM. 


Established 1875 
542 FIFTH AVENUE at FORTY-FIFTH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


PHILADELPHIA e 1529 Locust Street 
CHICAGO e e i175 No. Michigan Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO . , . 29 Geary Street 
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Khyber—Asia’s Most Historic Pass 


(Continued from page 11) 


Dakka to Peshawar this colorful 
company will be under the scowling 
surveillance of outposts perched 
upon the heights or of guns peering 
out of strong fortresses. Whether at 
rest for noon or night, in caravan- 
serai or on march, it will be watch- 
ed and watched and watched as 
though it were a hegira of lepers 
going into exile. 

The terrific summer sun will beat 
down alike upon those who look 
down and those who glance uneasily 
up. The towering bare slopes, out- 
cropping with sparkling quartz and 
dazzling with reflection from granite 
ledges, will seem to intensify the 
glare and its heat. 

Even as Nature has made barren 
and likewise protected the North- 
west Marches, so has she beautified 
them. The scenery of the Khyber 
Pass is as picturesque, as imposing, 
as vast, as any mountain scenery on 
earth. Snowy ranges peep over rug- 
ged scarred foothills, deep gorges 
gash between them, and spring tor- 
rents have eaten weird formations 
out of the scarps at every turning. 
But it is a stern beauty, not an en- 
gaging one. As life has been hard 
to live here, so does life bear the 
traces of struggle. Faces are hard, 
impassive or cunning. Glances are 
straight-out and uncringing. These 
are people who die with a sneer and 
kill with a curse. “Backward peo- 
ples” (as European statesmen would 
class them) they know not that they 
are backward, any more than Ken- 
tucky’s mountaineers know—and, as 
it is exampled for them by the over- 
whelming militarism of the Pass- 
keepers, they are not likely to envy, 
or emulate, civilization’s blessings! 

Eventually, probably, it will be the 
motur car instead of the armored 
car; gasoline instead of gunpowder; 
which will “civilize” them. Already 
trucks are carrying the equivalent of 


twenty camel-loads of merchandise 
from Peshawar to Jalalabad. But 
the forty miles of wretched road 
which the jealous Afghan tribesmen 
will not allow to be built (though 
India pay half the cost), hold them 
yet somewhat in check. Not many 
trucks can stand the journey. Soon 
that forty miles will be built, and 
the primitive picturesqueness of ‘a 
Khyber caravan will fade to a mem- 
ory. 

Automobile salesmen, it is report- 
ed, were dispensing forty motor 
cars a month in Afghanistan before 
the present revolution! Airplanes 
are now carrying the mails occasion- 
ally to beleaguered Kabul! In the 
sky far above the Pass the “rescue 
planes” last year carried nearly 
two hundred foreigners to the 
safety of Peshawar from the 
Afghan capital. 

From such a beginning as that, 
what may not be expected of any 
ten years? The once ubiquitous 
ricksha has all but disappeared from 
Japan; the Peking-cart from Peking 
—here another notch may be nicked 
in the steering wheel. The military 
road with its motor trucks, the rail- 
way with its freight cars, the air- 
plane capable of carrying twenty 
passengers—all these weapons of the 
twentieth century are attacking the 
patient immemorial camel and his 
ilk. 

As yet the caravan has not suc- 
cumbed at all and Omar the Tent- 
Maker would recognize it today as 
one of his own. But when peace 
comes again to the throne at Kabul, 
a new revolution will begin getting 
under way: the revolution in the 
Pass. The caravanserai will become 
a garage; a camel will become a 
curiosity. Soon: 

“Not one returns to tell us of that 
Road, 

Which to discover we must travel 
too.” 


Dancing Gods of Asia 


(Continued from page 45) 


which is capable of expressing an 
infinite number of ideas. I have seen 
in a ‘Kyogen, which is the farce 
performed in the ‘Noh’ theater be- 
tween ‘Noh’ plays, the fan used as a 
sword, and as a flying bird, and 
even as a pan in which chestnuts 
were roasted.” 

The versatility of the great Japa- 
nese dancers and their skill as actors 
is amazing. Koshiro Matsumoto, 
perhaps the finest of Japan’s dancers, 
is a man of about fifty years of age. 
“He is not slender,” says Mr. 
Shawn, “and is beginning to be 
noticeably bald, and quite grey at the 
temples, but when he appears as the 
Lady Sarashina in the opening of 
this dance-drama (The Maple Leaf 
Viewing Party) he is the most 
radiant example of feminine beauty 
that I have ever seen on the Japa- 
nese stage. He is more elegant, and 
more feminine with a deep and 
dignified womanliness than any real 
woman-actress. The change which 


he makes from the noble court lady 
to the frightful demon is incredible.” 

There is no room here to give an 
adequate summary of “Gods Who 
Dance.” That the book is full of 
fascinating material is indicated by 
the quotations which have been 
given. Mr. Shawn is a keen observer 
sensitive to every form of beauty 
and he has for many years been a 
close student of the dance. In de- 
scribing the sacred, classic and court 
dances of Japan, the Hindu Temple 
dances of India, the carinosa of the 
Philippines, the dances of the Ouled 
Nails of Africa, the Sevillana of 
Spain, the aboriginal dances of India 
and the Malay peninsula, the devil 
dancers of Kandy and the numerous 
other dances he witnessed he has 
presented a multi-colored and glam- 
orous pageant of one of the world’s 
great arts. His book will be read 
with interest by any layman who is 
thrilled by the magic in the civili- 
zations of the Orient. 
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Say “Bon Voyage” \ 
an EVER-WAk 
SAFE Toe See 


“A fine voyage and asafe one! 
The rental of an Ever-War 
Safety-Suit — an inexpensiv 
Bon Voyage gift—will mak 
the recipient's trip a happi 
one. And will assure you yot 
peace of mind. 


“Ever-Warm” life preserve 
suit has an indestructible buo} 
ancy 5 times your weigl 
in water and like a ““huma 
thermos bottle’” it gives con 
plete protection from cold. 


Make rental arrangemen' 
today ... we will place th 
Safety-Suit in the cabin on th 
day of sailing... take charg 
of it again when the bose 
reaches the other side. 


American Life Suit Corpora 
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IT EVERY COUNTRY 
DITERRANEAN 


AMES BORING'S 
h Annual Cruise 


his voyage around the glorious 
editerranean offers you magic 
scape from care and worry. 


ou can travel in modern com- 
mrt to every country on this 
mous inland sea. The special- 
* chartered White Star Liner 
_ §. Calgaric sails from New 
ork February 15, 1930. The 
inerary covers 25 ports in 15 
suntries and 6 islands. 13 days 
e spent in the Holy Land and 
gypt. Rates $740 up, first- 
ass ‘only, cover every neces- 
ry expense including sightsee- 
g trips and 
top-over 
omebound 
ckets. Mem. 
ership lim- 
ted to 480. 


: Cruise to the West Indies and 
ma by “Calgaric” January, 1930 


Inquire of your local agent or: 
James Boring’s 


ravel Service, Inc. 


Fifth Avenue M-67 New York 


Why 
mu will come back! 


will find ease and comfort in its 
ble rooms; you will enjoy the tempt- 
food for which Tue Draxz is famed. 
= even more will you appreciate 
g able to enjoy sunny rooms with 
vide outlook over Lake Michigan, 
be within easy walking distance of 
clanging, surging streets of Chicago’s 
pp. Rates as low as five dollars a 
single room with bath; six dollars 
ible. Special discounts for extended 
s. Write for Illustrated Booklet, 
ition. 37. 


Tue Drake ts under the 

Blackstone management, 

the world’s standard in 
hotel service 


“DRAKE 


HOTEL Chicago 
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Summer Playgrounds in China 
(Continued from page 21) 


smiling town that seemed no more 
related to its fortress than a Vic- 
torian doll to the Iron Duke. Wide, 
belgian-blocked roadways and red 
brick sidewalks led from the iron 
gates to the ordered cleanliness of 
shops with scrubbed faces and ro- 
bust wares. The facades of square 
porcelain-tiled dwellings smiled above 
bright geometrical flower beds. Hof- 
braus and beer gardens offered a 
hearty Teutonic welcome in _ this 
amazing all-German city so bricked 
and cemented above foreign soil that 
hardly a whisper of Asia’s dust 
mingled with the breath of tulips 
and hyacinths and the pale haunting 
scent from flowering orchards and 
vineyards. In lusty pride Tsingtau’s 
home-bred beef hung in its immac- 
ulate butcher’s shop—a sight to send 
Shavian shudders down the spine 
of every passing Oriental, but we, 
of the less remotely civilized West, 
loved it. 

The sight savored of home and 
the Washington Market. Also we 
know that this butcher furnished 
the succulent viand which was the 
specialité de la Maison of the hof- 
brau for which we were bound—a 
thick veal steak with a _ velvety 
sauce, cooked and served by the 
rosy, richly curved frau hostess. 

Happily was her hospitality shared 
by us at this time with the Ger- 
man guests, families with their Han- 
sel and Gretel children, students, 
merchants, rosy-cheeked frauleins, 
gorgeously uniformed, sabre-scarred 
young officers, created, we believed, 
for the purpose of fighting duels, 
singing love ballads, and rescuing 
damsels in distress. But the war 
came! It was soon “finish la” to 
Germany’s spotless town. 

To those who knew Tsingtau, 
in her apple-cheeked, flaxon-haired, 
linen-pinafored days, the present 
transition to the painted smile and 
lacquered coiffure of Nippon is a 
little grotesque. The town has lost 
its youth, its lusty joie de wivre. 

The Japanese, like all Orientals, 
are old. They do not harmonize 
with the frank simplicity of German 
architecture. The prim, fair dwell- 
ings perch like motherly leghorns 
amid their alien and exotic broods. 
The atmosphere has drifted from 
rose to mauve by way of the Jap- 
anese prominence given here to the 
social evil. But the Yoshiwara does 
not look right in a German setting. 
Its frank advertisements, its display 
of highly painted and decorated 
wares offend on the stage of a clean 
little toy-shop town. 

However, this offense has not de- 
creased the patronage of men tour- 
ists and summer guests. Janan has 
added fine continental hotels kept bv 
Europeans, also golf links, tennis 
courts, driveways. Tsingtau, exqui- 
site as ever in neatness, is modern, 
gay, charming; but it just isn’t rosy 
and young any more. 

It is characteristic of the baffling 
reserve beneath China’s amiable hos- 
pitality that she should have made 
her beautiful province of Szechuan 
the least accessible to the curiosity 
of foreign explorers. All Peking 


residents live in the hope of spend- 
ing a summer there, but few realize 
a dream in which transportation 
plays so hazardous a part. 

The province in the northwest of 
the great plain, far away from the 
coast, is almost impossible overland, 
while the water route involves an- 
choring below the Yangtze rapids, 
and trekking their length up along 
the shore. It’s a swift trip home, 
however. Szechuan speeds her part- 
ing guests by shooting them down 
the rapids in boats that love to turn 
turtle. 

At the time we lived in Peking 
two people only had achieved a sum- 
mer in this remote Eden. Intrepid 
souls in the bodies of an Italian sis- 
ter and brother carried out the ad- 
venture, even to the leave-taking 
spill down the rapids in which their 
loss of luggage put them into Chi- 
nese clothes till they got to Shang- 
hai, They felt repaid, however, for 
the hazards of travel by a trip 
through a region untouched by for- 
eign customs and commerce—an all- 
Chinese province, beautiful homes of 
the landed gentry, surrounded by 
gardens and groves of cypress and 
cedar and landscape jeweled in por- 
celain pagodas. The villages in this 
province turn out the most exquisite 
examples of handicraft made in the 
country. Each yillage specializes in 
some lovely hand-made article—one 
does basket work, another lacquer— 
workers in brass and silver, carv- 
ers in wood and ivory, form other 
units. One village absorbs itself in 
the making of the gold paper coins 
that consign the wealth of the de- 
parted to Heaven. 

In China the trade germ gets into 
the blood of the foreigner. It is 
so easy to buy things in a country 
like a department store with every- 
thing consigned to its special place. 
Peking turns to the fierce river port 
of Hankow for the finest tiger skins 
and leopard and bear skin rugs in 
China. The skin of the great Im- 
perial Siberian tiger, larger and of a 
deeper and finer pile than that of 
even the Bengal tiger, can be bought 
in Hankow. At Cheefoo, the port 
below Tientsin, silkworms keep busy 
gormandizing on the buds of the 
white oak in. behalf of palm beach 
suits. The region makes the finest 
pongee in China, Kukiang, another 
little port town, does silver work. 

A citation of Canton’s treasures 
would absorb an encyclopaedia, but 
among the things there accessible to 
modest purses the most interesting 
and beautiful are the black lacquer 
tables, chests and trays inlaid with 
mother of pearl, and made of the 
mud from the pearl river’s bed, baked 
and seasoned so well that it never 
chips or breaks. 

Peking sometimes travels as far 
as the southern province of Fu 
Kien for lacquer and linen embroid- 
eries and ivory carvings, and the 
foreign hunter stalks, in this prov- 
ince, the little mouse deer, the small- 
est of the species and known only 
to that terrain. 

I am giving honorable mention en 


(Continued on page 56) 
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BALANCE 


HE great ocean liner, 

speeding through the 
mountainous waves, rhythmi- 
cally sways with the motion of 
the sea. After each pitch and 
toss, equilibrium is quickly re- 
established because modern 
ships possess perfect balance. 


When traveling by Sea, Train, 
Auto or Air, your body sways with 
the motion of the vehicle. If your 
organs of balance function prop- 
erly, you maintain your equilib- 
rium without unpleasant effects. 
In many cases, however, travel 
motion places a strain upon the 
nerve centers controlling balance 
which distresses the entire system. 
This condition is known as Sea or 
Travel Sickness. 


“Mothersill’s” quickly stops and 
prevents all forms of Travel Sick- 
ness, by relieving the strain upon 
the organs of balance. With the 
strain relieved and the organs 
strengthened, you can quickly ad- 
just yourself to travel motion and 
enjoy your trip in a comfortable, 
normal manner. 


“Mothersill’s,’ in accordance 
with the theory of modern medi- 
cine, corrects the cause of the dis- 
turbance without resorting to Bro- 
mides or drugging the system. No 
unpleasant after effects or de- 
rangement of the vital organs. 
“Mothersill’s” is not an experiment, 
but a time-proven, sure, safe, sane 
method of ending all distress 
caused by travel motion. 


SEASICK 


75c. & $1.50 at Drug Stores 
or direct on receipt of price 


The Mothersill Remedy Co., Ltd. 


New York Montreal London Paris 


A Tip 
for Océan. 
“Jravelers 
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seasick in this day of 
enlightenment is as 
provincial as carrying 
acarpet bag. It’s the 
Sign of the inexperi- 

enced traveler — for 
veteran trans-oceanic 
“hikers,” even those 
who used to be always 
ill, now know that the 
secret of a seasick-less 
voyage lies in taking 
Eskay’s Tablets before 
going aboard. 


Eskay'’s 
Tablets 


or 


easickness 


are based. on the latest scientific 

knowledge that seasickness is due 
to a disturbance of the vestibular nerve 
(the mechanism of the body controlling 
balance). Eskay’s Tablets contain 
sodium nitrite with other ingredients 
and have a direct calming influence on 
this nerve until the body adjusts itself 
to the ship’s motion. 


Eskay’s Tablets are pleasant to take, 
contain no narcotics and will not upset 
the stomach. Bought before going on 
board and taken as a preventive, they 
will keep you and your family free from 
all discomfort. 


If your own druggist does not yet carry 
Eskay’s Tablets, either ask him to get 
them for you or send for them direct, 
using coupon below. 


Smith, Kline & French Co. 


Established 1841 
PHILADELPHIA 


Te ee tower gas eee 
| SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO. 
105 No. 5th St., Dept. G, Phila., Pa. | 


| Enclosed is $1.00 for which send me | 
| postpaid package of 24 Eskay’s Tablets | 
for Seasickness. 


| NAMON Gs sewn -eetcee ser eetese haneeeariccn | 
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Summer Playgrounds in China 
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passant, to the most distinguished 
members of China’s wild live stock, 
in case someone feels the urge to go 
hunting there while the hunting’s 
good, that is before the new govern- 
ment shuts down on the foreign 
hunter with game laws as restric- 
tive as the just issued ultimatums 
against taking out fossils, which has 
put a crimp in the explorations of 
Roy Chapman Andrews for the Mu- 
seum of Natural History. 

The best illustrated examples of 
China’s unique beasts and birds 
could be gotten, perhaps, by collect- 
ing all the Soochow curtains made 
for foreigners in the country. I had 
lived in China some time before I 
learned that Soochow did not exist 
for the sole purpose of weaving 
portiéres. These draperies, pointed out 
with pride in every American home, 
were of aninvulnerable woolen stuff. 
Their somber background showed 
clusters of Mandarin duck, a single 
camel, a tiger, a leopard, a water 
buffalo, the double-headed old sage 
Lao Tzu and what not. Surfeited 
with such creatures the exceptional 
designs in bamboo or floral patterns 
only wrung from me a sour admis- 
sion as to their suitability for dens, 
smoking-rooms and serious libraries. 
The first pair of Soochow portiéres 
was made years ago, like the Peking 
waffle irons, from an American 
model. Since then, Soochow has had 
an indisputed corner on the por- 
ticres that leave China with every 
American officer who stays there 
long enough to order a pair. 

When the French nuns, a hundred 
years ago, taught Chinese girls to 
make the French knot they did not 
know Oriental industry would em- 
ploy this tedious handwork in the 
making of elaborate floral designs 
which created a new genre in art em- 
broidery known as the “Peking drop 
stitch.” This work is a specialty of 
Chil-li, as is also the dainty painting 
on white enamel which shows the in- 
fluence of Trianon on Chinese art as 
exerted by the Jesuit-art-teachers. 
The meek little Chinese ladies and 
the mandarins in conic hats, on 
powder boxes and pin trays, are 
celestials, but the motifs of love 
knots, and wreaths, garlands, arrows 
and frisking lambs are wholly Marie 
Antoinette. 

Summer is the best time for shop- 
Ping excursions beyond the Tartar 
wall. Fairs are held on moon-made 
dates in all the districts. There is 
the thieves’ market to be attained at 
daybreak by those who combine the 
virtue of early rising with a lust 
for loot. Almost any curio one may 
be looking for can be seen some time 


at the thieves’ market and Euorpean 
treasures also seep into the mysteri- 
ous little square with its crouching 
shapes, on guard over cautiously ex- 
hibited wares. 

Legation families, while at the 
Peking post, usually spend one sum- 
mer at home for the purpose of mak- 
ing trips to the historic places of 
North China, the Great Wall, the 
Ming Tomb, the Western Tombs in 
the Capital’s vicinity, and to the 
temple and tomb of Confucius in 
his native province of Shantung. 
They also go for week-ends to 
friends in the temples in the West- 
ern Hills and for picnics and punt- 
ing parties to the lotus lakes at near- 
by temples. The summer palace of 
the late dowager Empress draws 
parties for afternoon tea and moon- 
light strolls. Since the despoiling of 
the Forbidden Imperial City, it is 
the only spot reminiscent of the 
great Tsze Hsi An. The dominant 
old Buddha rested there from the 
cares of state and the more or less 
amusing duties of compelling fa- 
vorite concubines to drown them- 
selves and suggesting to tactless of- 
ficials the courteous congé of suicide. 


The atmosphere here exhales 
serenity. Palaces and temples set 
amid gardens, on the summit of 
cedar and cypress hills, blue tiled 
pavilions shining high above bright 
waters spanned by marble, lotus 
lakes as shining and motionless as 
the arches above them, crystallize in 
the present the peace of the past en- 
joyed here only by a tempestuous 
monarch. Down the steep marble 
steps, like a gaudy fairy, the old 
coquette toddled every summer 
afternoon to her marble boat for tea 
attended with flattering servility by 
her household favorite, that mis- 
chievous plotter and _— spurious 
Eunuch, Li Lien Ying. 

When I went to this once sacred 
retreat and made myself free pad- 
dling about in Tsze Hsi’s lakes and 
eating sandwiches and _ drinking 
ginger ale on the steps of her blue 
pagoda, I felt myself an interloper 
liable to be turned any instant into 
something horrid by the wave of a 
wand from the departed immortal. 
The old Tartar hated us and no mis- 
take and the foreign Devil feels this 
in her favorite haunt. 


China’s resources for pleasure, for 
sport, for the excitement of buying 
beautiful things are inexhaustible. 
The pleasure in everything one does 
lies largely in the human equation. 
The people make life so easy to live. 
Ask for whatever you want and you 
will get it if it’s there to be gotten, 
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IDEAL PORTORO 


HE TRIANGLE IDEAL 

ROBE cases have develop 

new and original ideas 
greatly to their beauty, strength an 
venience. The Veneer body covere 
handsome grain FIBROXOLIN. — 
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with brassed corners, bolts, locks 
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Two weeks ‘abre 
to Canada vi 
transatlant 
liner... 


This August and September. 
bracing days at sea... New Y 
Halifax on a great Cunard-A 
Liner... Europe-bound. Che 
seven tours offering leisure, | 
good company. ..in the coo! 
charm of Canada’s old Frene 
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Sailings from New York 
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fay 1929 


Cheltenhain’s Promenade, 


HZLTENHAM is one of the 
lost vivacious of England’s 
If, as someone has said, Bath 
dear old lady, gray-haired, mit- 
, and smelling sweetly of lav- 
, Cheltenham is a smart young 
fin who rides to hounds and 
es in the latest fashions. Not, 
murse, that Cheltenham is with- 
ts traditions and its antiquities. 
eologists will tell you _ that 
igh Cheltenham passed four of 
nost important highways of the 
no-British road system. They 
tell you too that the city is sur- 
ded by numerous prehistoric 
Roman remains and by many 
churches from the Saxon period. 
city’s especially treasured link 
antiquity is St. Miary’s parish 
ch built about 1150 A.D. 
pst of Cheltenham, however, is 
eation of the town planners and 
itects of the Regency and of 
+ times—a city of splendid tree- 
| boulevards, dignified terraces 
spacious squares surrounded by 
Georgian houses. 
ke so many of England’s water- 
places Cheltenham owes its rep- 
ion to royal patronage. The 
-y and rheumatic aristocracy of 
eighteenth century could be 
ted to seek out every spring con- 
ing the beneficial sulphates of 
nesium, sodium and _ salines. 
Itenham’s springs were first 
ight to notice in the early part 
he eighteenth century, but it was 
until after the visit of George 
in 1788 that the city became fash- 
ble. Since then Cheltenham has 
sloped on regal lines. Few cities 
England are more beautifully 
ated or more spaciously - laid 
In a stroll down the broad 
-lined promenade and through 
neighboring streets one discovers 
int of Paris in the fashionable 
ps and attractive restaurants. 
That gives Cheltenham its great- 
charm is undoubtedly its remark- 
tree-lined roads. Many decades 
e passed since these trees were 
ted—limes, chestnuts, silver birch 
copper beech. These trees, now 
wn to such noble proportions, 
their shade over sixteen miles 
roadways giving the city an ap- 


with its superb trees and gardens, ts 
one of the finest in England 


VIVACIOUS CHELTENHAM 


pearance which at times is almost 
sylvan. The public gardens and 
parks are also remarkable. Pittville 
Park covers some fifteen acres com- 
prising widespread emerald lawns 
and beautifully maintained flower 
beds and many walks and drives. 
Montpelier Gardens and the Winter 
Gardens are scarcely less attractive. 


The four waters for which Chel- 
tenham is famous possess beneficial 
healing properties which are recom- 
mended for a host of those diseases 
which have such terrifying Latinate 
names. There are, of course, many 
luxuriously equipped baths and tem- 
ples erected in honor of the new 
healing gods of radiotherapy. 

Attractive as it is in itself for 
both its sick and healthy visitors, 
Cheltenham possesses the added ad- 
vantage of being an excursion center. 

A fairly large guide book would 
be necessary to tell in detail about 
all the interesting towns in the vi- 
cinity of Cheltenham. Stratford-on- 
Avon, only thirty miles away, would 
surely be one of the visitor’s first 
destinations. Gloucester is nearer. 
It is widely famed for its glorious 
cathedral and is the birthplace of 
the so-called perpendicular style in 
ecclesiastical architecture. The ca- 
thedral contains the shrine of Osric, 
king of Northumbria, and the tomb 
of Edward II. Worcester, on the 
banks of the Severn, has a cathedral 
dating its foundation from Norman 
times and containing the tomb and 
ethgy of King John. At Tewkesbury, 
dominated by the massive tower of 
its Norman abbey, the incomparable 
Mr. Pickwick and his thirsty com- 
panions stayed to dine and replenish 
the case bottle. The glories of Ox- 
ford, for so many centuries the capi- 
tal of learning in England, scarcely 
need to be emphasized. Cirencester, 
with its museum filled with the 
relics of Roman occupation; Winch- 
combe, with its ruins of the once 
marvelously wealthy Hailes Abbey; 
Broadway, said to be the prettiest 
town in England; Fairford, whose 
church possesses a series of extraor- 
dinary medieval painted glass win- 
dows, all of these delightful and 
fascinating places are within easy 
reach of Cheltenham. - 


Travel authorities 
recommend it as 
the essential book! 


PARIS 


SALONS, CAFES, 
STUDIOS 


By SISLEY HUDDLESTON 


Author of “France and the French” 


CLARA LAUGHLIN, travel authority, 
author of “So Youre Going to Paris,” “So 
You're Going to France,” etc.: 


“JT shall urge the many people who ask 
me what to read in preparation for going 
to the French capital to make the ac- 
quaintance of this distinguished guide 
and follow him through a Paris which 
otherwise they could not know. Not to 
be left out of your collection!” 


RAYMOND G. CARROL, Paris correspon- 
dent of the New York Post, Philadelphia 
Ledger, etc.: 


“Once in a blue moon there comes out 
a book about Paris that is news. This 
one qualifies for that honor.” 


LOUIS SHERWIN, traveller, writer, critic: 


“Absorbing! Not even Vance Thomp- 
son knew his Paris better than Huddles- 
ton.” 


At all Bookstores $5.00 


LIPPINCOTT 


PHILADELPHIA LONDON 


TM-7-29 
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Recommended 
Hotel 


Featuring an Exceptional 
Service to Travelers 
and Visitors to New York 


HOTEL 


KNICKERBOCKER 
NEW YORK 
WEST 45TH STREET 


Just East of Broadway 
Times Square 
HEART OF THEATRICAL 
and SHOPPING DISTRICT 
Room with Bath $3 

and Shower 


V7rite for Guide 
SY: 


to 


4 Circuit Routes Including 


BERMUDA 


PRermuda via Montreal, Montreal 
via Bermuda—1l3 days, New York 
to New York, $149 all expenses. 
Bermuda via Nova Scotia or re- 
verse, 14 days $194 all expenses. 
Round trip direct—$60 steamer fare. 


INTERNATIONAL 
Travel Bureau, Inc. 


128 WEST 45th ST. + +» NEW YORK 
Dept.T + * * * * TEL.BRYant 2694 


18-DAY TO 3-MONTH TOURS 


aad around SOUTH AMERICA 


DISCRIMINATING travelers choose the 
route of the famous ‘‘Santa” fleet for 
their comfort and luxury. Sailings every 
two weeks via Havana and direct. 
Excellent Year-Round Climate 
PANAMA—18 Days—$250 
PERU—32 Days—$495 
CHILE-BOLIVIA—46 Days—$585 
AROUND SOUTH AMERICA— 
60 Days—$765 


Diversified, completely arranged shore 
trips under direction of ship’s officer 


GPACE LINE ‘Nie Vonce 


The Line with the. Complete Tour Service 


Clark’s Famous Cruises 
CRUISE Jan. 29 
$600-$1750 

MEDITERRANEA 

NewS.5S. ‘‘Transylvania’’66 days, Ma- 

deira, Canary Islands, Morocco, Spain, 

Greece, Palestine, Egypt, Italy, etc. 

Hotels, fees, drives, etc., included. 


Frank C. Clark, Times Bidg., N.Y 


ROYAL YORK 
HOUSE HOTEL 
Bath, England 
A famous Coaching House, the ren- 


dezvous of the critical since the days 
of Beau Nash. Patronized by Queen 


Victoria and other Royal Personages. 


First-class Hotel 
’Phone : 2159 


’Grams: YORK House 


Just Off the Press 


“30,000 Miles Around the World’’ 
A humorous, instructive and interesting 
story, profusely illustrated, covering a 
World Tour. Forwarded postpaid en 
oon of Money Order or Check, Price, 


Thomas Jefferson Baus, Author 
6243 Gardenia Avenue Philadelphia, Pa. 


The bridge is a lively and throng- 
ing multitude of races. Dutch and 
English and American women pass 
rapidly on to charity affairs or to 
bridge tiffns. White-clad, cork- 
helmeted, white men—rubber buyers, 
coffee and sugar brokers—mind their 
own business. Hawk-nosed Arabs, 
wearing red fezzes and natty mus- 
taches, disappear in the precipitated 
hurry. Fat Chinese, amiable, some- 
times walk there in Asiatic pajamas, 
sometimes in European trousers, 
Holy Hadjis, home from Mecca and 
thus anointed among the blest, are 
marked by their Pharisee white hats. 
Javanese in bright sarongs add to 
the world commotion, to the general 
color. 

In the cool of the evening, the 
Chinese are fond of driving by there 
with their women, gold and jade 
laden, in old-fashioned Victorias. 
East Indians, too, are sometimes 
seen. These are the folk with their 
shirt tails out. 

With every minute there is a 
change of form, of color, of char- 
acter—busy Japanese, stranger 
Hindus from unknown sections of 
India, giants swathed in long robes 
and elaborately wound turbans; 


TRAVELING BETWEEN (COVERS 


Through Central Asia 


WEN LATTIMORE in The 

Desert Road to Turkestan (Lit- 
tle Brown) has written an account 
of the 1600-mile journey through 
Mongolia, across the Gobi Desert in- 
to the feudal cities in Chinese 
Turkestan. The journey took 137 
days and during that time he lived 
with the warriors of the Gobi, with 
Chinese traitors, with Mongols of 
many tribes, and finally he was ar- 
rested by a ragged border patrol. Un- 
like so many travelers who under- 
take hazardous trips in this remote 
section of Asia, Owen Lattimore is 
possessed of a gift for setting down 
what he saw and what he experi- 
enced. He writes in the tradition of 
great travelers and his book is full 
of information that is as fascinating 
as it is reliable. 


The Pueblos 


Fr OR many years Mary Roberts 

Coolidge has been a close stu- 
dent of the civilization of the Pubelo 
Indians. In The Rain - Makers 
(Houghton-Mifflin) she has written 
a comprehensive, scientific study of 
these people. She shows the rela- 
tion between the civilization and the 
geographical features of the region 
in which they live. She discusses 
fully their arts, industries, religious 
beliefs and social life. She has made 
a valuable contribution to the under- 
standing of one of the most interest- 
ing groups of aboriginal Americans. 


Heavy Traffic in Surabaya 4 


(Continued from page 37) 


Eurasians—the half castes; “Singa- 
pore Australians”; Armenians—hun- 
dreds of these hungry-looking Chris- 
tians; a stray Portuguese, perhaps 
bound on some unheard of trip to 
Timor, that last and wildest peg of 
Portugal’s domain im the Indian 
East. 

Six coolies appear in black hoods, 
On their backs are lettered the name 
of some local patent “obat.’ Here 
comes a procession—a headman, red 
fezzed, blowing some instrument not 
unlike a hornpipe; an East Indian 
with a booming drum; then a thin 
coolie lugging two baskets slung on 
a bamboo pole. “Yai,’ someone 
says, “the snake charmer.” A little 
girl will dance for two cents. A: 
Chinese merchant is itching to show 
you his “velly pletty” silks. A street 
vendor watches for the slightest 
chance to offer you a dollar Madura 
kriss for five dollars. Javanese 
squatting at the bridge entrance, cry 
to the public to buy their “excellent” 
wares. In one, pot is a sheep’s head 
with green soup. In another, rice 
cakes with things gooey. There is a 
crimson-ade, the shade of poison. 

The sun is down, the rush hour 
over, yet still the traffic continues—a 


Mexican Adventures 


N FOOT, in native craft, by 

horse, mule and bullock cart, 
by steamer and train, Phillips Russell 
as writer and Leon Underwood as 
artist crossed tropical Yucatan and 
Mexico from the outermost point of 
the Yucatan peninsula to the shores 
of the Pacific Ocean. The result of 
this trip is Red Tiger (Brentano’s). 
These travelers went unarmed. They 
visited the lost cities of the Mayas 
in the Yucatan bush, camped on 
Robinson Crusoe Island with the na- 
tives and lived on wild cats and 
giant lizards, traveled with Spanish 
gypsies, and crossed the unknown 
states of Tobasco and Chiapas. Mr. 
Russell’s account of the trip is ab- 
sorbing reading. The illustrations by 
Leon Underwood, both in color and 
in black and white, deserve special 
praise, for their originality and 
imaginative quality are a delightful 
surprise after the ordinary uninspired 
draftsmanship of those plodding fel- 
lows who attempt to enliven so many 
of our travel books. 


The Most Ancient East 


ECENT discoveries, such as 

those at Badari and in the 
Fayum, have thrown a great deal of 
light on the beginnings of civilized 
life in the east. Utilizing this knowl- 
edge, V. Gordon Childe, Professor of 
Pre-Historic Archaeology in Edin- 
burgh University, has written an- 
Oriental prelude to European pre- 
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bullock cart, rumbling late; 
ing automobile; a loutish — 
a Dutch sailor with his 5 
skinned girl friend of the Ez 
streets; two quiet Javanese in 
ple and rose sarongs, respec 
an American, a Democrat. De 
flight of stone steps runs a Jay 
woman to bargain with a Ma 
coolie concerning the killing 
scrawny fowl. The Javane 
godly Mohammedan with 
her own on the taking of 
Madurese, a lowly sailor, lost 
in sin, is a bleeder of chicke 
for a petty wage. An 
crone, barefooted, wearing a 
sarong and a tight black 
wad of tobacco in her mouth, } 
bands of silver on her ankl 
by with a straw basket 
head holding at least two — 
durians, that fruit of the over 
ing smell. Pa 

The Yankee stops for a sé 
The wind rises warm from tt 
a musty rustle reeking of st 
scents and of Eastern human 

“Taun,” cries a noseless one, 
‘is the Horrible, the Pitiful 
most profitable begging station 
Red Bridge of Surabaya. . 


* 


history called Thé Most Ancient 
(Knopf). In this volume we 
introduced to the old stone-age 
ers, we meet the first cultiy 
in the Nile valley, we see the ¢ 
and growth of the prediluvian 
tures of Elam and Babylonia. 
an Oriental culture which 
an organic unity in Egypt, 
and India about 300 B. C. the 
historic cultures of Eaton } 
their inspiration. ' 

This scholarly study is one o 
volumes in the monumental “Hi 
of Civilization” series edited by 


Ci Key Ogden. 
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SCANDINAVIA 


Direct Passenger Service to | 
COPENHAGEN and HELSINGF( 
Connecting to All Ports in the Bal 
AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 

Ideal Accommodations. Outside Rooms. Of} 


LOWEST RATES 2 
MOORE & McCORMACK CO. 
5 Broadway, N. Y. C. se 


ASTROLOG! 


Let me send you my little bro 
“What Astrology Me s to You.” 
free and very illumina S Horoscop 


CECIL ‘IN HIND 
6018-B 27th Ave., N.E. Seattle, ¥ 


